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GERALD O’DONOVAN’S 


VOCATIONS 


George Moore says: ‘“This novel tells the truth in so in- 
teresting a way that | could not put the book down but 
kept on reading it for three or four days.” 

Francis Hackett says: ““Vocations is serious, deep, dig- 
nified, authentic, and dispassionate. No other novel 
on this theme compares with it.” 

This fine novel has just been published. We urge the 
entire reading public to carefully follow the reviews of 
Vocations as they appear from week to week. $2.00 


WALDO FRANK’S 


RAHAB 


Here are a few of the favorable criticisms of this much 
attacked and warmly defended novel which is already 
in its second large printing: 

“Hate the dratted thing as much as you like, there is 
power, and charm, and a certain violent truth. Mr. 
Frank has done a bookful once again." —Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 

““Rahab is a great book. There are moments in it as 
profound and beautiful as any | ever found in an im- 
aginative work."’—Evelyn Scott. 

“In Young America has arisen a voice that rings like 
genius.”"—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


JOHN PARIS’S 
KIMONO 


Kimono is already creating a furore in this country 
comparable with the sensation it has made in England, 
China, and Japan, having sold almost 20,000 copies in 
less than three weeks time. Here are excerpts from a 
few of the first ‘reviews’ that have yet appeared: 
“We wish we had got to Japan before we read Kimono. 
We are afraid the Geisha girls will never again look so 
pretty and cunning.”"—N. Y. Globe. 

“A welcome, stimulating contribution to the best that 
is coming from the press this season.""—Trenton Times 
Advertiser. 


OHN PETER TOOHEY’S 


FRESH EVERY HOUR 


T 


Just the sort of breezy, humorous, well-written, and 
interesting novel for the tired business-man and the 
tired business-woman to read after they have read the 
accounts of the Genoa Conference. 

“It is a fast-moving narrative, amazing, exciting and 
with enough love interest to commend it to the reader 
of light fiction. Besides, it gives an opportunity for a 
peep behind the scenes!""—Phila. Ledger. $2.00 


HE STORY OF MANKIND 


by Hendrik Willem Van Loon continues to be the best 
selling non-fiction book on The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany's list. It is the one indispensable book for every 
civilized home. 

One of the leading librarians of the country writes: 
“If any child, girl or boy, over ten years of age is 
allowed to go through this summer without having read 
The Story of Mankind written by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon and crammed full of delightful illustra- 
tions in color and line by the author, or if the parents of 
this child do not read every word of it at least once. 
Guttenberg may just as well never have lived. At last 
the great American book has been written.” $5.00 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


107 West 40th Street 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN’S 


In the publisher's opinion the most important 
autobiography since “The Education of Henry 
Adams." 
Stuart P. Sherman says: “To my taste it is 
far more palatable than 19 out of 20 novels 
and far better worth publishing.” 
Robert Morss Lovett writes in The New Re- 
public: “This book should be read by every 
American who has laid to his heart the flat- 
tering unction of such complacent accounts 
of the alchemy of Americanization as are fur- 
nished by Edward W. Bok and Mary Antin.” 
Alexander Woollcott writes: “I have just 
finished Lewisohn’s Up Stream and I am 
minded now to send a copy to every active 
adult I know. The texture of his prose is of 
continuous and astounding beauty.” 

Royal 8vo., gold top, $3.00 


CLARE SHERIDAN’S 


MY AMERICAN DIARY 


Clare Sheridan and her ‘Diaries’ are too 
well known to need much comment on the 
part of their publisher. One sentence of 
the half-page review of this book which ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Dispatch is represen- 
tative of what everyone is saying: “My Amer- 
ican Diary can confidently be predicted as a 
coming best aeller om its intrinsic merits and 
not from being foisted upon a d public 
by the too prevalent conspiratorial system.” 

Profusely illustrated, $3.00 


MAXWELL BODENHEIM’S 


INTRODUCING IRONY 


Burton Rascoe says in the New York Tribune: 
“It is the most unusual and distinctive volume 
of poetry of the season. The second volume 
of a poet whom we find to be one of the five 
most interesting and original in America.” 
Just published in an exceedingly attractive 
format. $2.00 


THE LE GALLIENNE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH VERSE 


(From the Tenth Century to the Present) 

Edmund Lester Pearson writes in The In- 
dependent and Weekly Review: “To choose 
one of the new books for a companion dur- 
ing a vacation this Spring or Summer, will 
there be anything better than this book? | 
doubt it.” $3.50 


THE ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE 


From Earliest Sources to the Present 
(Edited with an Introduction of 20 pages by 
Padraic Colum) 

Herbert S. Gorman writes in the New York 
Times: “Certainly from the point of view of 
one who desires a picture of the Irish people 
through their racial moods and methods of 
thought, no better book could be found.” $3.00 
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The Week 


HE signing of the German-Russian treaty is 

a diplomatic event potentially capable of the 
profoundest influence upon the whole European 
diplomatic situation. It serves notice upon the 
western powers that, if Russia and Germany are 
to be held in the class of pariahs, they will form 
an association of their own which in the course of 
history will give an account of itself. Further, it 
serves notice upon the border states that they 
should waste no time in applying whatever influence 
they may have to effect a reasonable settlement be- 
tween the western powers and Russia. For the 
border states will be in a precarious position if 
Germany and Russia pool their political issues. 
The French may rage all they please about Bolshe- 
vik trickery, and the British may talk severely 
about German disloyalty. But the situation is not 
to be mended with words. The only adequate 
counter to the action of Germany and Russia is 
actually to effect the general European settlement 
which the Genoa Conference was called to effect, 
but which French egoism and_ stubbornness 
threatened to make impossible. Either a perma- 
nent Russo-German combination, or a general Eu- 





ropean reconciliation: that is the alternative which 
faces the French and British at Genoa. The 
French may refuse to recognize this, but Lloyd 
George recognizes it perfectly, as anyone can see 
by close examination of the Genoa dispatches to 
the Times from Lloyd George’s extremely intelli- 
gent interpreter, Herbert Sidebotham. The treaty, 
he writes, “is rightly understood to be the most 
powerful argument for a settlement with Russia 
which Lloyd George has so long advocated.” 


“WHAT the Prime Minister hopes to accomplish,” 
declares Sir Edward Grigg, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
private secretary, “is that the thirty-two na- 
tions represented at Genoa frame a compact 
similar to the Four Power Treaty with regard 
to the Pacific in which they will undertake to 
refrain from all aggression and to consult one 
another in their difficulties. The model of the 
Pacific compact is to be followed strictly except 
that there will be no collateral proposal to reduce 
armaments. Disarmament schemes, in the British 
opinion, must and can only follow the establish- 
ment of pacific conditions.” This statement dis- 
closes the weakness in the Lloyd George political 
program for Genoa. The proposed political truce 
will not by itself justify and result in disarmament. 
The continued existence of large armaments creates 
suspicions, anxieties and presumptions which 
deprive a political concert of its necessary moral 
and emotional binder. What rendered the Four 
Power agreement possible in Washington was the 
willingness of the American nation, which posses- 
sed greater potential military and naval strength 
than Great Britain and Japan, to propose a fixed 
limit for its own naval armaments. ~The Hughes 
introductory speech and specific proposal created 
an atmosphere of confidence and fair play in 
which an experiment in government by conference 
among the naval powers had a chance of success. 
But the powers which control the largest armies 
on the European continent have assumed an at- 
titude the reverse of that adopted by the United 
States. They dominate Europe by virtue of their 
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-armies and of _the Treaties of Versailles and St. 


Germain. If a European concert is to become a 
reality, it is their superior power which must be 
emasculated. Mr. Lloyd George expects apparent- 
ly to substitute conference for war as the arbiter 
of Europe by restraining the weaker nations from 
attacking their powerful neighbors. 


IN the claims of the Allies upon Russia and in 
Russia’s counterclaims we have nothing more than 
preposterous initial moves such as are made in 
every commonplace transaction in the Levant. 
The London “experts” know very well that the 
Soviet government has not the remotest intention 
of yielding to a demand for mixed tribunals that 
would in effect establish the principle of exter- 
ritoriality. They know too that the Soviet govern- 
ment will never assume the financial obligations of 
the provisional government unless the Allies agree 
that the provisional government came to an end 
when Kerensky fell. Otherwise the Allies would 
be in a position to demand repayment of the sums 
laid out on Kolchak, the Archangel government, 
Denikin, Yudenitch and Wrangel. All these enter- 
prises were recognized as part of the provisional 
government by England or France or by both. 
The United States would be in a position to demand 
payment for the sums turned over to Ambassador 
Bakhmetieff and used in counter-revolutionary 
propaganda. Nor is it necessary to take seriously 
the demand of the Soviet government for unlimited 
billions of damages for Allied aid to the counter- 
revolution. Neither the Russians nor the Allies 
will actually pay the sums claimed. The Soviet 
government will probably agree to pay something, 
not because it has any moral obligations to the gov- 
ernments that carried on war against it, but be- 
cause it is worth while to pay something for trade. 


IF there is no way of recovering the expenses of 
our Rhine occupation except through acceptance of 
a place on the Reparations Commission, the intelli- 
gent policy for us to pursue is to write off those 
expenses as a total loss. Senator Borah did not 
put the case too strongly when he declared in the 
Senate that “when we become a member of the 
Reparations Commission we will have entangled 
ourselves with every conceivable political question 
which can arise in Europe for the next forty years.” 
The Reparations Commission was created to en- 
force obligations that cannot be enforced. Those 
obligations lie squarely across the path of Euro- 
pean recovery. Sooner or later the Commission, 
in execution of the duties imposed upon it by the 
Treaty of Versailles, is pretty certain to issue 
orders that Germany will refuse to obey, and the 
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powers represented on the Commission will proceed 
to the application of military sanctions, to put it 
euphemistically. We might not like it, but we 
should be in a minority, and pledged to abide by 
the decision of a majority and to take our part of 
the odium and expense. 


THE Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica and the associated clothing manufacturers of 
Chicago have again proved that peaceful industrial 
relations can be preserved even in periods of ex- 
treme industrial depression. On April 6th the 
collective agreement which concerned 40,000 
clothing workers in Chicago and which terminated 
on May ist of this year was renewed to run until 
April 30, 1925. As before the basic rights of the 
union all remain intact in this new contract. The 
right of the management to discipline and discharge 
workers is still subject to review; provision is made 
for the equal division of work is slack seasons; the 
obligation of the manufacturers to assist in main- 
taining a strong organization of workers is again 
acknowledged; and the preferential union shop 
operates as before. In the matter of wages, agree- 
ment was reached on a reduction of something less 
than ten percent. Thus in the face of widespread 
industrial disorder, of vigorous and sometimes 
successful attempts to destroy existing labor or- 
ganizations, the clothing industry of Chicago finds 
it desirable to continue to settle its differences 
amicably through the machinery of collective 
bargaining. 


A FEATURE of more than local importance in 
this new Chicago contract is the provision that the 
union may annually raise the question of an un- 
employment fund and terminate the contract in 
good faith at the close of a year, if no satisfactory 
adjustment on this question is reached. The effect 
of this provision is to make the support of the un- 
employed in the industry for the first time an is- 
sue between organized workers and employers. It 
is a notice that the traditional measures of Amer- 
ican trade unions, such as the shorter work day 
and restriction of output, however desirable their 
collateral effects may be, have failed to solve for 
the workers the problem of unemployment. At 
its convention in Boston, in May, 1920, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers went on record for the 
establishment of an unemployment fund to be sup- 
ported by the employers. Unfavorable industrial 
conditions during the past two years have made it 
impossible to press this policy. Now, however, 
the question receives recognition in a formal agree- 
ment. It is only a matter of time before the cloth- 
ing industry will assume the lead in the search for 
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measures to meet the problem of unemployment, 
just as it has already during the past ten years bro- 
ken new ground in the field of industrial relations. 


THE one political improvement which the Hard- 
ing administration is particularly pledged to ac- 
complish is the introduction of increasing economy 
into the expenditures of the government and of in- 
creasing efficiency into its administrative organi- 
zation and methods. For the purpose of redeem- 
ing these pledges, the President has taken steps in 
the direction of budgetary control over expendi- 
tures and of a radical reorganization of the de- 
partmental offices. He has taken these steps, we 
have no doubt, in entire good faith. Yet while 
recognizing his good faith, we have always had 
grave doubts about his chances of success in bring- 
ing about any very radical improvement. Presi- 
dent Harding is first of all a convinced and a habit- 
ual Republican. He believes in party politics more 
completely than in any other article of his creed. 
But in our opinion a president cannot attach as 
much importance to party politics and Republican 
success as Mr. Harding does and travel very far 
on the road of scientific administrative reform. 
The party machines still live to a very considerable 
extent on the spoils of office. Almost all the more 
responsible and more lucrative positions in the fed- 
eral service are still distributed as the rewards of 
party work. This practice counts as a fatal handi- 
cap upon the building up of an efficient adminis- 
trative machine. It deprives the lower classified 
officials of the inducement to work hard and well. 
The offices to which they can aspire as the result 
of capable service are assigned to the party hacks. 
Unless the President's experts in administration 
attack this abuse, it is futile to expect any increase 
in administrative efficiency in the federal services. 


FAR from attacking this abuse there is a danger 
that the President will authorize, so far as his 
discretion goes, its extension. An Assistant Post- 
master General has advocated in a public statement 
an increase in the number of offices which are avail- 
able for distribution as the rewards of party serv- 
ice; and apparently Mr. Harding is considering 
a policy of going as far as the law allows in sub- 
stituting Republicans for the existing office holders. 
‘He insists that some of the departments need 
house-cleaning and that public opinion should trust 
him, as the chief executive of the government, to 
keep the public interest paramount in performing 
the job. We have not the slightest doubt that a 
thorough house-cleaning in many public depart- 
ments is needed, but the President, if he undertakes 
it, would, we fear, leave the departments more 
rather than less demoralized. He is too closely 
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associated with the party machine to resist the 
pressure which it will exert in favor of preferring 
doubtful Republicans to unimpeachable Democrats, 
and the large number of heads which will have to 
fall in the process of house-cleaning will create a 
sense of insecurity in the public service which is at 
least as undesirable as a sense of too much security. 
The present organization of the federal service 
does not give a capable official a sufficient motive for 
efficient service. It never will while men who are 
primarily party politicians dictate the administra- 
tive methods and policy of the federal government. 


Towards a Coal Plan 


OAL operators today are in much the posi- 
tion enjoyed by the brewers in the year 1908. 
There were good brewers who said “Clean the in- 
dustry.” There were weather-wise brewers who 
said “There is a thunderstorm going to break.” 
But the majority of brewers were sunshiny and 
optimistic, and they said “Good times are coming 
on.” And they disregarded those “that with ac- 
cursed zeal our Service would amend.”” What de- 
stroyed their industry was over-development and 
the ills that come of it. The case against the brew- 
ers in those days was not the wickedness of beer. 
It was the wickedness of the selling system of beer. 
Later it was easy to extend the indictment and 
damn beer. But in the fresh force of the crusade 
what prevailed was the exposure of the saloon. 
The brewers had filled the cities with saloons. The 
saloonkeeper in an over-developed business had 
been driven to employ evil devices in order to make 
a living. He had to make use of whisky-drink- 
ing, gambling and prostitution, or go out of busi- 
ness for lack of a cash balance. The saloon keeper 
was the helpless tool of the brewer, and the con- 
nection was made by means of the chattel mort- 
gage. And the victorious opposition reasoned like 
this: The brewers fill the world with saloons. 
Saloons are rotten places. The brewers won't 
clean up the saloons. So the brewers must go. 
Coal operators are today caught in the same 
kind of popular revulsion. They have over-deve- 
loped their industry. Bad selling practices have 
resulted. The public is growing angry. The 
majority of operators think it is a small cloud with 
clear skies ahead. It is true that the product of 
the industry is vitally different, and that man can 
live without beer but not without coal. But anti- 
social selling practices are no less resented, and 
the position of the operators as an academy of. 
American immortals is no more secure, than were 
the habits and personality of the liquor lords of 
a few years ago. The unmitigated scramble of 
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the operators for profits has made it impossible 
for the public to receive the full social value of 
coal, The public has at last decided to blame the 
operators. 

But blame and hate will not bring good govern- 
ment to coal. What we want are some rules of 
the road, a plan that will give good behavior be- 
tween social groups. Instead of increasing irrita- 
tion and vaster struggles, we need a few adminis- 
trative devices, so that human beings, jammed into 
big-scale industry, can get on together. A plan 
for coal is needed. In saying so, we repeat that 
the plan will grow out of facts, and will be tested 
by them. And we are not advocating a flurry of 
facts through an emergency commission as all- 
sufficient. We mean a continuous stream of facts 
playing on the troubled situation like a hose on 
a fire. 

But with steady investigation there comes a time 
for a plan and for action. It will soon be neces- 
sary to risk a generalization which will seek to 
scoop up relevant facts, and project a scheme for 
“running” coal. Such a plan of administration 
will be as dreary reading as logarithms. Loga- 
rithms make a dull-looking table, but you cannot 
work your problem without them. Administrative 
plans are in the same class of necessary and un- 
interesting tabulation. They cannot be made 
bright and merry. They lack the snappy quality 
of news, and the rich trailing human values of a 
love story. They contain as little revolutionary 
fervor as the adventures of x in an algebraic equa- 
tion. But administrative plans are essential if 
human beings are to work together under the 
pressure of modern large-scale industry. That 
pressure in at least two basic industries is increas- 
ing as rapidly as if the worker were a deep-sea 
diver dropping down toward the ocean-floor. We 
do not intend to draw a plan for coal in these next 
thousand words, but we shall attempt to suggest 
the principles from which a plan could be drawn. 
The contest in plan drawing should be thrown open 
to engineers, miners, experts in administration, 
editorial publicists. In asking an architect to sub- 
mit plans, it is helpful to tell him what kind of 
structure is wanted—whether a cathedral or a 
bungalow. We suggest that the coal industry is 
a public affair rather than a private and hidden 
enterprise. We assume and affirm that coal is a 
public utility. 

A public utility is an indispensable commodity 
or service, to which all the community should have 
a measurably equal access. A public utility refuses 


_to behave as a harmless little fenced-in private 


enterprise. If squeezed down into the control of a 
single group of owners, it revenges itself by break- 
ing loose into activities against the general welfare, 
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and it goes raging through the community like the 
Golem until it has found its rightful place as a 
public service. One definition of a public utility 
might be that in private hands it is uncontrollable, 
because it refuses all control except public control. 

If that is so, if coal is a public utility, what 
follows? It follows, in the phrase of a Senate bill, 
“to recognize and declare coal and its production 
and distribution charged with public interest and 
use.” Therefore Congress has powers over coal— 
powers analogous to those which it exercises over 
interstate commerce, over matters of public health, 
over matters charged with public use, and over 
taxation. The highway on which coal will travel 
to social control is the “general welfare” clause 
of the American Constitution. 

This social control should not become na- 
tionalization at the present time nor in the near 
future. We believe that within the next five years 
nationalization would be a calamity for the miners 
and for the public. Our reasons are definite. Ex- 
cept to dreamers of a syndicalist world, forecasts 
show that this imperfect but agreeable American 
nation of ours will bump on from precedent to 
precedent under a political state and a representa- 
tive government. This means that a nationalized 
coal industry would be under the control of a 
federal commission of “well known and unbiased”’ 
and hard-boiled business men, backed by the police 
power of the American government. The Steel 
Corporation would be a gentle ally of labor com- 
pared with the mobilized power of that official 
tyranny. The United Mine Workers of America 
would be cracked like an egg shell on the first 
wage dispute. 

This does not mean that nationalization is for- 
ever beyond reach. It will enter possible pro- 
cedure when there is an organizing mind in the 
public service, a competent administration, a devo- 
tion to public welfare, a less imperfect democratic 
state, and a powerful labor representation in Con- 
gress and all the other areas of government. The re- 
sult of such a peaceful revolution would be a federal 
commission in control of coal, whose membership 
would not be hostile to organized labor, and whose 
decisions would be based on a wide.human con- 
sideration. If coal were nationalized in Britain, 
the governing body would include men like Justice 
Sankey, Lord Haldane, Redmayne, and Tawney. 
And that representation would be the result of a 
long democratic process. But nationalization now 
is for us an illusion, except as it is an educational 
ferment. 

What are the matters a working plan for coal 
should include? There is the need at the centre 
of management for “a system of analysis and 
record,” “a running audit,” “a machinery of knowl- 
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edge,” in the phrases of Walter Lippmann,—the 
compulsory, continuous centralized fact-finding 
agency of the miners’ demand, the bureau of 
statistics, which the Fuel Administration in part 
created. It is fortunate that public accountants, 
geological experts and other technicians can al- 
ready give wise service, when public administrators 
in the field of human relationship still lag in tech- 
nique and impartiality. Facts are less agitating 
than instincts. It must be added that these im- 
personal fact-gatherers shall have nothing to do 
with the control of policy and the job of adminis- 
tration. ‘Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to 
classify. They are a pure scientific body, as un- 
inflamed by their research as a chemist. 

Then follows the need of striking straight at 
the chief malady of coal, over-development—in- 
curable and private competition for profits. No 
more new mines until demand has overtaken 
supply: that is a simple statement, and a simple 
licensing system will embody it. But there will 
remain too many mines already working. We sug- 
gest as a promising principle of reorganization the 
principle of industrial maintenance—that the in- 
dustry shall care for its unemployed. Let the coal 
industry be required to guarantee a minimum of 
employment. Let the cost of unemployment be 
borne by the industry. This will force the oper- 
ators to reconstruct the industry. It will dry up 
the surplus mines. It will drive out the irresponsi- 
ble speculators, who open “snow birds’ and 
wagon mines. It will benefit the substantial oper- 
ators who mine coal for contracts instead of for 
spot sale speculations. By this device of industrial 
maintenance, if the operators purge the industry 
of its gross over-development, the miners will be 
forced to purge their ranks of a gross over- 
manning. 

Car shortage and seasonal fluctuation of demand 
for coal will be lessened by an extension of storage 
at the points of consumption. There are technical 
difficulties still to be overcome by at least a wider 
application of existing knowledge. But the main 
difficulty is the cost of storage. This cost can be 
met only by concentrated capital or by current 
earnings. The individual operator is helpless. The 
need here is for some method of pooling which will 
give economies and avoid undue monopoly. There 
are several suggestions, which need severe scrutiny. 
One is for cooperative selling societies. Another is 
for pooling costs by consolidating the mines of the 
country into a few large groups. This would en- 
able the low-cost mine to help pay for the coal of 
the high-cost mine, instead of setting the price of 
coal by the marginal high-cost mine. It would also 
create a half-dozen coal trusts. A third suggestion 
is for more pooling of coal. Whatever method 
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emerges from investigation, the principle will be 
vindicated that the sprawling industry demands 
unification, integration, a tighter organization 
(with accompanying social control and investiga- 
tion). 

Pyramiding of coal prices by resales is a prac- 
tice that can be penalized by a brokerage tax. 

Enormous wastes of coal by bad mining practice, 
probably one ton lost for every two mined, can be 
lessened when the nation is interested in its own 
future. This saving requires a projection plan, not 
dependent on immediate financial returns. 

Finally, if we decide to treat coal as a public 
utility, economies will be sought not only in reor- 
ganization along the lines suggested, but in the bet- 
ter use of coal. Coal as power, its energy resources, 
are a national asset as yet meanly utilized. When 
coal dies into energy at the mine head, and that 
energy is concentrated from many fields into a cen- 
tral power station, and from where rayed out toa 
thousand communities, it will bring a new freedom, 
if dealt with as a public utility and not as a private 
monopoly. 

We have over half the coal of the world, the 
best machinery, willing miners. But coal brings us 
more annual disturbance, greater extremes of glut 
and shortage, more waste, more death, than it 
brings to the impoverished countries of Europe. 
And the reason is our failure to charge it with a 
public service. Never letting up in the demand for 
facts, we need with the facts an outline of an order- 
ly and reorganized industry. So the New Republic 
offers these few suggestions looking towards a plan 
for coal. Such reconstructions cost time and money, 
but they will save more than they cost. Without 
them, there will be no end of evils. With them, 
coal will become a public utility. 


France at Washington and 
Genoa 


VER since the manifest diminution of popu- 
larity and prestige which overtook France 
during and after the Washington Conference 
French political writers have devoted much in- 
genuity and labor in explaining this unexpected 
and unfortunate result. Some have attributed it 
to pro-German propaganda, and others to the in- 
trigues and prevarications of British secret diplo- 
macy and still others to the mistakes and the inep- 
titudes of their representatives at Washington. 
But with one or two notable exceptions, of whom 
M. Philippe Millet is the most conspicuous and 
lucid, they shut their eyes to the obvious and the 
real reason why conferences such as that at Wash- 
ington are bound to diminish the popularity and 
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prestige of France in the eyes of other nations. 
They are wilfully deceiving themselves when they 
impute responsibility for their unpopularity to the 
machinations of their enemies or the ineptitude of 
their spokesmen. If French diplomacy is mal- 
adroit, it is because French policy is in the eyes of 
the well-informed public opinion of the world 
egotistic and domineering. The unpopularity of 
France is not due to the intrigues and misrepre- 
sentations of her opponents, but to the plans and 
behavior of the French government. If French 
political writers wish to understand why France is 
becoming feared and doubted rather than loved 
and trusted, they must begin by recognizing the 
extent to which the prevailing policy of their gov- 
ernment> thwarts the needs and aspirations of the 
Italian, Russian, German, British, Dutch, Scandi- 
navian, Swiss and American peoples. 

French prestige seems likely to suffer at Genoa 
a repetition of the eclipse which overtook it at 
Washington. Delegates from some thirty nations 
are now sojourning in Genoa, the great majority 
of whom are most anxious to pacify and recon- 
struct Europe. They cannot pacify Europe with- 
out removing the threat which large armaments 
create against the security of less armed nations 
and they cannot reconstruct Europe without cut- 
ting off the infection which the running sore of 
reparations is communicating to the whole eco- 
nomic body of Europe. But whenever they refer 
to the two questions which are inseparably con- 
nected with the errand which brings them to 
Genoa, they are promptly and irascibly informed 
that the French government has forbidden them 
even to raise these anxious and critical topics. The 
order of business has omitted any provision for 
the discussion of armaments and reparations, and 
any departure from the agenda would amount to 
a breach of faith which France could resent by 
withdrawing. The delegates find themselves in a 
position, consequently, analogous to that of a 
group of doctors who are called in to consult over 
a patient who is suffering from acute colic but who 
are forbidden to consider whether or not they 
should operate for appendicitis. Naturally they 
are somewhat irritated by the unreality of their 
consultation. Naturally they feel aggrieved at the 
absoluteness of the prohibition which France erects 
against any honest and thoroughgoing diagnosis 
and cure of the malady of Europe. 

The inability of the ordinary French politician 
and journalist to understand why the present policy 
of their government is bound to result in the moral 
and physical isolation of France amounts, if it is 
really true, to a dangerous obsession. Again and 
again a spokesman of the French government such, 


for instance, as M. Barthou, summons the Amer- 
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ican and British correspondents to his presence and 
issues an explanation of the motives and objects of 
the French official policy which its author apparent- 
ly intends and expects will clear up the misinter- 
pretation of French policy in other countries and 
do away with the opposition to it. He asserts 
that France, having suffered so much from war, is 
more passionately devoted to peace than any other 
European nation, that she maintains the largest 
army in the world exclusively for defensive pur- 
poses and that she asks for nothing but the security 
and reparations which are guaranteed to her by the 
Treaty of Versailles. He never appreciates how 
unreal or insufficient these explanations must ap- 
pear to a foreigner who recognizes in them the tra- 
ditional equivocation of nationalistic special plead- 
ing, and who can trace to its source in Paris the 
obvious provocation to the hatreds, animosities, 
suspicions and the fears of other European peoples. 
M. Barthou is repeating at Genoa the performance 
of M. Briand at Washington. Their apologies for 
French policy only confirm and increase the appre- 
hensions and misgivings of its opponents. If 
the French politicians and people really believe in 
their official propaganda, if they expect permanent- 
ly to vindicate by a preponderant army the unnat- 
urally privileged position in Europe which they ob- 
tained as the result of the coalition victory over 
Germany, if they continue practically to make 
European peace depend upon French domination, 
then they are suffering from a delusion of self- 
importance and grandeur which is none the less 
dangerous because it is caused in part by their past 
sufferings and perils. 

M. Barthou, like the other French apologists, in- 
dignantly denies that the French government can 
justly be accused of militarism. He supports this 
denial by affirmations of the peaceful intentions and 
record of the French nation. But are such afirma- 
tions enough? Is there not some objective test 
which will enable a political observer to distinguish 
between a militaristic national policy and one which 
is essentially pacific? There is, so far as we can 
see, only one such test. A national policy is mili- 
taristic if and when the nation which insists on it 
is willing and ready to impose it on other nations 
by force and if other nations will not and cannot 
accept it except under the pressure of force. The 
French policy with respect to Germany is in this 
respect clearly militaristic. It is a policy which 
requires an irfesistible army as the instrument of 
its execution. As long as this policy prevails, it is 
vain to talk about disarmament and appeasement. 
France has become the representative of macht- 
politik. French policy imposes an assentially mili- 
tary organization on Europe. It is a repetition of 
the German policy after the Franco-Prussian War. 
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At that time the German nation, more or less con- 
scious of the violation of public right which the 
Treaty of Frankfort embodied, tried to escape the 
consequences of the violation by building up an 
irresistible army and by arranging a system of al- 
liances which isolated France and rendered her im- 
potent. By these means Bismarck proposed to 
neutralize the grievance of France and defy her 
resentment. The French government is not only 
imitating Bismarck, but it is improving on his ex- 
ample. It is building up and maintaining an ir- 
resistible army and a protective system of military 
alliances, while at the same time it takes advantage 
of the helplessness of Germany to inflict on the 
German people all manner of humiliations and 
wrongs. Germany under the cover of the military 
occupation and the demand for reparations is grad- 
ually being ruined in mind and body. A policy 
which has the result of frustrating the life of a 
whole people is a policy of war carried on in time of 
peace. It is indelibly and poisonously militaristic. 

If the French government continues to pursue 
a policy toward Germany which in effect denies to 
the German people the essentials of life and liberty, 
the French nation is bound in mere self-protection 
to become more rather than less militaristic. The 
greater and the longer the wrongs and the humilia- 
tions of Germany, the more necessary it will be 
for France to safeguard herself at any cost against 
natural and inevitable German resentment. The 
complacent idea that as the intensity of war emo- 
tion subsides France will act and feel more consider- 
ately towards Germany is an illusion. If France 
were not doing so much injury to Germany, her 
state of mind would undoubtedly move in the di- 
rection of reconciliation, but Frenchmen will not 
dare to become conciliatory and pacific in their atti- 
tude towards Germany until they modify their pol- 
icy and allow the German nation to be consulted 
about its future destiny. If Germany is not a 
nation of criminals, there is no sufficient justifica- 
tion for the French policy. So Germany must be a 
nation of criminals, and the French army exists for 
the purpose of overcoming any doubts which the 
Germans and any other people may entertain as 
to the truth of this fact and the inferences which 
the French government deduces from it. In short 
that aspect of the French state of mind which ren- 
ders French diplomacy so unpopular and unsuccess- 
ful at peace conferences is the only state of mind 
from which the existing policy of the French gov- 
ernment can spring. As long as it prevails, the 
French government would do well to declare 
frankly its want of sympathy with plans for recon- 
ciliation and appeasement and its refusal to partici- 
pate in conferences which are summoned in the in- 
terest of European reunion. 
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A Visit from Maurice Donnay 
FRENCH Academician, the distinguished 


giver of a course of lectures on Moliére, 
comes over from France to a meeting that the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters is holding 
in Moliére’s honor, three hundred years after his 
birth. Described in these words, the occasion to 
be celebrated on the twenty-third of the month 
looks like one example more of conformity to type, 
or even to stereotype. Appearances may be false 
alarms, however, and perhaps they are this time, 
for this time our Academy’s French guest is M. 
Maurice Donnay. Could we have a more agree- 
able instance of contrast between the orthodoxy 
that official labels seem ready to go bail for and 
the uniqueness, so undulant and so diverse, that 
they cannot hide? 

Yet in one particular M. Donnay is more like 
the average French savant than he would have 
us believe. He has exaggerated the difference be- 
tween a savant’s learning and his own. At the 
outset of his lectures on Moliére, delivered eleven 
years ago, he disclaims erudition, modestly an- 
nounces that he is acquainted with only too few of 
all those books and articles on Moliére that no 
man can read in less than three years. In reality 
his Moliére is a sufficiently learned book. M. 
Donnay has explored the sources, such as they are, 
he has threaded his way through every relevant 
controversy, he has made up his mind or decided 
to leave it open on all the knotty questions. The 
lightness with which he carries his learning is de- 
ceptive. He would prefer us to think the load 
very small. And his lectures are so unforced, they 
imitate the naturalness of good talk so closely, that 
there is some danger of our being taken in by his 
modesty. 

M. Donnay’s book has in addition another 
variety of ease. Veneration leaves his hand as 
light as ever. He is persuaded that genius need 
lose nothing of greatness by being seen as a man 
in the act of living, as a husband not groundlessly 
jealous, as an invalid who mistrusts doctors, as a 
playwright at work. To pass from biography to 
exposition and back again seems the simplest thing 
in the world as M. Donnay does it. Moliére made 
his plays out of what he had observed and detested, 
out of what he dreaded and hoped for and was 
suffering, and sometimes out of his wish to write 
himself parts in which he could make people laugh. 
M. Donnay, while keeping us aware that Moliére 
is one of the greatest dramatists in the world,never 
raises his voice to tell us so. In English even Mr. 
Lytton Strachey, who has been at ease in so many 
Zions, writes about Moliére as if in almost every 
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sentence he were a little afraid we might suspect 
him of forgetting that he and we are in the presence 
of greatness. His head is thrown somewhat reso- 
lutely back, he is determined that his every look 
at so out-topping a dramatist shall be unmistakably 
a lifting of his eyes to the hills. In M. Donnay’s 
book there is no strain. 

Andrew Lang thought it was a “foul calumny” 
to say that Moliére’s wife was the daughter of his 
mistress. An indignation so shocked and outraged 
is scarcely to be expected of the man who wrote 
L’Autre Danger. Replying not to Lang, but to 
a French critic. M. Chardon, M. Donnay asks 
what right we have to judge Moli¢re? Can we 
know how it all happened? Perhaps Moliére had 
fallen in love before he found out that Armande 
Béjart was Madeleine’s daughter—in which case, 
M. Donnay thinks, the discovery came “‘too late.” 
Was Armande unfaithful to her husband? Well, 
she was young, Moli¢re was twenty years older, it 
was springtime in the Ile-de-France, adultery was 
in the air of Versailles, there was Lulli’s music, 
she had many suitors. If Armande was unfaithful, 
if she did fall, it was “upon the very handsomest 
bed of extenuating circumstances.’ This pervasive 
indulgence, which comes as easily as wit to M. 
Donnay, may dispose his American readers to 
think he has rubbed out the line which divides right 
from wrong, and there is much in his own plays to 
deepen the impression on readers who are deter- 
mined to keep it. But it is a false impression. His 
morality, although as different from ours as from 
Moliére’s own, is all there. He hates egotism and 
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And though his plays are all a good deal alike in 
moral color, in their rather fatigued knowledge of 
the world, and in the comic force of their details, 
though each of them reminds us that dialogue can 
draw lovely little vignettes without losing the gait 
of talk, M. Donnay has obviously had the artist's 
wish not to repeat himself. 

Opinions may differ as to whether the form that 
this wish has taken has had the happiest results. 
Foreign readers and spectators, at any rate, are 
not so fond of La Patronne and Paraitre, where 
social criticism seems to have been intended, as of 
their predecessors; of L’Autre Danger, for ex- 
ample, of which Madame Bartet said that one 
loves the play as if it were a person; of the later 
acts of La Douloureuse and the first act ef 
L’Affranchie; of the fou rire—is there an exact 
equivalent in English ?—excited by La Bascule and 
Education de Prince. And perhaps the best loved 
of all M. Donnay’s plays is still Amants, which M. 
Bourget has compared to a picture by Watteau, 
and which has kept its magic fresh through the 
years, can still make us believe that even on the 
Paris boulevards one may embark for Cythera, if 
one does not go alone. 


An Imperialistic Tariff 


ERHAPS nothing more was to be expected of 

the Republicans than just such an aggrega- 

tion of commercial obstructions as the Senate tariff 
bill represents. They were washed into power on 
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low; the Senate offers a duty of thirty cents a 
bushel. Cattle under 1,050 pounds will pay a 
duty of a dollar and a half a hundred; cattle of 
over that weight will pay two dollars a hundred, 
if the Senate bill becomes law. Fresh beef and 
veal will pay three and one-half cents a pound; 
mutton, two and one-half cents; pork three-quar- 
ters of a cent. The American farmer is to enjoy 
exceptional protection in his reindeer production 
—four cents a pound. By some oversight no 
adequate provision is made for the protection of 
the producers of musk oxen, yaks, and zebus. 
They will have to content themselves with the 
twenty percent ad valorem applied to “other meats.” 

Is there any real question as to how these duties 
will operate? Take the fine of fifteen cents a 
bushel for bringing in corn. Who would bring in 
corn and from where? As it stands that duty is 
the purest delusion in the whole schedule. The 
thirty cents on wheat is not a delusion, but some- 
thing worse. It will keep Canadian wheat from 
crossing the border and being milled in appropriate 
mixture with our own wheat. It will harass and 
injure a limited body of Canadian wheat growers 
who live in transportation pockets opening only 
into our territory. But it will not raise the general 
price in the United States nor depress the Can- 
adian price, because both prices are directly related 
to the British market and will continue to be so 
as long as we produce a surplus for export. Farth- 
est from being innocuous are the meat duties. 
They will enable the packers to charge higher 
prices in the local markets. 
and the Argentine, mutton from Canada and New 
Zealand will be kept off the seabord markets, to 
the considerable relief of the packers. But this 
beef and mutton will still be produced and sold in 
the European markets, where our own packers 
will have to sell their surplus for what they can 
get. And what they can get for their surplus will 
determine pretty accurately what they will have 
to pay the farmer for live animals. 

A high price at home and a low price abroad 
for surplus exports—that is the regime that the 
agricultural duties will usher in. The regime is 
one whose benefits always go to those who hold a 
monopoly position—the packer, the middleman, 
but-never the farmer. The same regime is aimed 
at in the industrial duties. We are to have in- 
creased duties all along the line on iron and steel 
products. To keep out irom and steel wares pro- 
duced abroad at lower costs? There are very few 
iron and steel wares that cannot be produced 
more cheaply here than anywhere else. Our iron 
and steel manufacturers were able to meet British 
and German competition before the war. They 


are better able to do so now, since in both England 
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and Germany the productiveness of labor is lower, 
relatively to wages, than it was before the war. 
The duties are not needed to insure our producers 
their control over the domestic market. All that 
they are needed for is to make possible high 
prices at home in America and cut throat prices 
abroad. 

The war has left our industrial rivals battered 
and anaemic. Is it strange that our industrial 
leaders should find this a favorable occasion to 
go out after the commercial hegemony of the 
world? We have the greater part of the world’s 
financial resources. We have an unlimited supply 
of what is the cheapest labor in the world, when 
efficiency is taken into account. If our manufact- 
urers can pursue the policy of selling at a loss in 
every foreign market where our rivals appear to 
be making progress, why can we not eventually 
rule the world industrially? Our manufacturers 
can afford to sell at a loss abroad, provided they 
are enabled to charge monopoly prices at home. 
And that is what the present plans of the Repub- 
licans would enable them to do. 

As for ordinary Americans, the employees in 
commerce and industry, the farmers, and the small 
shopkeepers—what will they get out of the policy 
of commercial imperialism? They will get the 
bills. They will also get a contingent claim upon 
the fruits of the national hostilities that will arise 
when ‘‘Made in America” has come to stand as a 
symbol for monopoly and sharp practice. Or they 
would, if any such scheme of commercial imper- 
ialism could long survive. It cannot. So long 
as the tariff is being debated in Congress only the 
prospective beneficiaries take any real interest in 
it. After it becomes law the average voter will 
discover that the new shoe pinches him frightfully. 
And he will have something to say about the length 
of time he will wear it. 
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[. What Has Happened to Her? 


= o city of Boston, which is in Massachu- 
setts, has secured the spotlight of national 
attention a number of times in the past few 
years. Almost every time the news about her 
which has broken out in a front-page rash in the 
newspapers has been of a sort unfavorable to her 
reputation as a community. 

To begin with what Mr. Average American 
regards as the worst of her blemishes, there was 
the police strike. Surely, says the non-Bostonian 
reader, when the guardians of law and order aban- 
don the city to its fate—no matter how legitimate 
their grievance—the foundations of the community 
are shaken. Then there was Ponzi and his home- 
blown Mississippi bubble ; who would have dreamed 
that the land of the close-fisted Puritan could pro- 
duce a generation capable of being so easily gulled 
out of its painfully-acquired savings? 

A little earlier, the news borne down by the north- 
east wind from Boston was of Orgies. . . . It seems 
that the Bostonian, instead of spending his evenings 
sitting close behind the Lowell pew at Lowell In- 
stitute lectures, turns his attention to Orgies in 
Road-houses, reached by Joy-rides in Limousines. 
Astonishing! But before the Orgies have even 
ceased to reverberate inside our heads, they have 
turned up in court as one incident in a scandal of 
even more gorgeous proportions. One discovers 
that the whole administration of justice in Boston 
is under suspicion because of a system of whole- 
sale graft built up around the offices of the several 
district attorneys within the metropolitan area. 
People have been paying money to have cases 
against them dropped; and sometimes these cases 
had been trumped up for that very purpose. First 
one district attorney,-then another, is under charges 
of mis-, mal- and nonfeasance; the fight splits the 
town down the middle and the headline reader 
notes that it has become an even chance whether 
the grafting ring will be turned out, or will itself 
triumph over the forces of law and order. The 
attorney-general of the state is indicted (though 
it must be said that no one takes his indictment 
very seriously). Finally, in a municipal election a 


man unanimously opposed by all the professional 
Respectables, and many of the Disrespectables, is 
elected mayor—a man with a prison record— 
albeit, a record some distance back in his youth. 
These ‘things happening in Philadelphia or New 
York or Chicago would perhaps hardly seem a 
phenomenon of any great moment. 


But the na- 
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tion is genuinely shocked to find them occurring in 
the home of Puritanism, the cradle in America’ of 
that Anglo-Saxon tradition which is still the back- 
bone of our culture. Therefore, the question be- 
comes pertinent: What has happened to Boston? 
Is she in her old age sowing the wild oats for which 
she had not time in her busy, prosperous and psalm- 
singing youth? Or has she developed a new decay, 
some novel municipal disease, the taint of which 
may be expected ere long in other communities? 

It should be said at once that two explanations 
of their city are offered by Bostonians. The first, 
which is interesting but too broad for the scope of 
a journalistic inquiry, is that Boston is sharing in 
a nationwide retrogression in civic morality, in- 
duced by a variety of causes. The second thesis, 
and the one with which we shall concern ourselves 
in this series of articles, is that the particular factor 
in Boston accounting for the present state of her 
circumstances, is the Irish. 

For a hundred years, immigrants have been 
coming to Boston from Ireland. As a result of 
this migration, which reached its flood during the 
period after the Civil War and has now dwindled 
away to nothing, the Irish are by far the most im- 
portant racial element in the city. Not only do 
they greatly outnumber any other alien stock, but 
within the corporate limits of Boston proper, they 
much exceed in numbers the Yankees themselves 
(many of whom, though they do business in 
Boston, have their homes in outlying suburbs and 
thereby lose their votes). 

The Yankee Bostonian flatly attributes what he 
calls (with equal flatness) the decay of .Boston’s 
public morals, to control by the Irish. The latter 
dominate municipal politics to such an extent that 
when the sons of the Puritans decide to enter the 
lists against them, the process consists in selecting 
the least undesirable Irish candidate and trying to 
break the ranks of his countrymen. The most 
race conscious inhabitants of the Back Bay will ad- 
mit that they know plenty of Irishmen who are the 
finest of fellows, and that scallawags sometimes 
occur among the Yankees. Nevertheless, they 
stick to their thesis that if the Irish had never 
come, it is fair to suppose that the tone of the city 
would be as it was from 1620 to 1820; in other 
words, altogether desirable. 

As for the Irish side of the story, it is difficult 
to get them to express it with the concrete specifi- 
cations which the Anglo-Saxons readily produce. 
The suppressed minority is always more vocal than 
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those who are on top. In general, it may be said 
that they deny any moral decay in Boston which 
surpasses the moral decay evident in all other large 
communities in America. They believe their gov- 
ernment is quite as good as Boston has any need 
of; and if the Yankees don’t like it, the Yankees 
may walk into the Charles in battalion formation 
and drown themselves. 

As for control of the city, they make a telling 
point when they observe that the financial and 
industrial power remains in the hands of the 
Yankees, who have never relaxed their hold on 
the natural resources or the chief commercial en- 
terprises of Massuchusetts. They are correct in 
this contention; which, however, leads us to a fur- 
ther and equally interesting problem: Is there a 
degeneration in the Yankee stock itself, quite apart 
from the curtailment of its activities because of 
the encroachment of the Kelt? The Yankee in 
Boston, or at least the Yankee who is socially dom- 
inant and therefore most heard of, is two, three or 
more generations removed from the man who had 
the pioneering spirit, amassed at least the nucleus 
of a fortune, and founded the family. It is a not 
unfamiliar phenomenon for such a descendant to 
be of somewhat softer fibre than his forebears. Is 
this true in Boston, and does it account in part for 
the submérgence of the Yankee and the rise of the 
Irish who came—or are the children of men who 
came—in shirt-sleeves to do the dirtiest manual 
labor? ve! 

These, I think you will agree, are interesting 
questions; also, they are questions about which no 
one has the right to produce theories not founded 
on first-hand observation on the spot. In this 
series of articles I shall attempt to do no more 
than to record the results of such observation, and 
to set down as accurately as may be the facts and 
opinions deduced from Bostonians seined up in 
my journalistic net and examined as specimens. 

It is a fascinating quest; and a somewhat sad 
one for any American brought up under the shadow 
of the New England tradition. Many of us who 
never set a foot on Boston streets until we were 
grown men, had learned in childhood to love the 
town; and must now recognize that the town we 
loved is no more. That Boston was not so much 
a place as a state of mind—it was the Boston of 
polysyllabic infants and codfish-and-baked-bean 
Sunday breakfasts; the Boston where they fired at 
the whites of their eyes on Bunker Hill and the 
lanterns were hung in the church to start Paul 
Revere on that easily-memorized ride. To spread 
her mantle a little, geographically but not spiritual- 
ly, one may say that it was the Boston of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Longfellow, Holmes, the Boston which 
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in the days when the Atlantic Monthly was young 
was the unquestioned intellectual autocrat of the 
country. Physically, to be sure, old Boston still 
exists. All the guide books will tell you where and 
how to find and admire her twisted streets, her 
alleys arched in with stone as the green boughs 
arch a path in the forest, the threadbare but 
dignified Common, where, so tradition says, the 
murdered Quakers lie in unmarked graves beneath 
the satin-clad feet of the little stenographers hurry- 
ing to and fro at lunch-time. (‘Those Quakers were 
legally executed,” the child of the Puritan still 
insists to this day.) But the physical persistence 
is illusion; the spirit is altered. The old 
Boston which is no more, built and owned 
America’s merchant marine, when she had one; 
and after some vulgar grubber in the bowels 
of the earth found there a noxious fluid to give a 
better light than the poor whale could offer, turned 
her expanding fortunes to other uses and built the 
railroads of the nation, or a large part of them. 
In that Boston, proud, and haughty in her pride, 
the first public statue was erected to Aristides the 
Just; the Athens of America would undo the wrong 
done by the fatigued citizens of the earlier Athens 
to a true Bostonian born out of his time. (The 
fact that the statue was a present from an adopted 
son of the city alters the moral values of the 
incident no whit.) Boston knew that she would 
last forever, and that she was called upon to rectify 
the errors of all past generations. Both these 
notions linger in some Boston minds today—but 
in such mild and diffused form that they merely 
tinge the conversation like the odor of sandalwood 
barely perceptible in a shuttered old drawing-room 
on Beacon Hill. 

One who goes and looks at Boston to find out 
what immigration has done to her, should make 
his visit in a purely pragmatic spirit. He should 
not seek to set up moral values in one type of 
civilization or the other, except as such values may 
be found in the practical results of each. So far 
as one who is not an historian can gather by look- 
ing timidly into books, there is still some dispute 
as to whether civilizations rise and fall on their 
merits or by accident. It needs a bold commentator 
nowadays to attempt to read moral lessons into 
the decay even of the great empires of antiquity; 
while as for our own experiment, it is still in full 
swing. No episode of, American life is yet quite 
completed; and certainly none is sufficiently remote 
in time to permit cocksure judgments about it. The 
best we can do is to attempt a utilitarian appraisal 
of men and measures as they march. At any rate, 
such will be my purpose in recording what I have 
found in Boston. Bruce BLIven. 
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The Fifth Age of Man 


And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances; 


And so he plays his part. 
As You Like It. IL. VII. 


OME things they seem to have managed 
better in the days of Shakespeare. The 
fifth age of man—middle age—for example: 
does the picture leave any doubt as to the in- 
ner life of this justice? It was colored with a 
sense of mastery, of full functioning, of certainty 
of judgment and security of respect. I know 
modern justices who do not lack in point of beard 
of formal cut or of fair round belly; 1 know 
doctors and lawyers, journalists and professors, 
administrators and engineers, successful men, each 
in his way, men of sound health and sturdy intelli- 
gence. I know much and can infer more of their 
inner life. It is not suffused with Shakespearean 
sunlight. No, indeed: their skies are overcast and 
chill. There is a bleak atmosphere that hangs 
around the office of the court appointee who is act- 
ing as receiver for a once flourishing enterprise. 
Coldly, languidly, he sells out piece after piece of 
property, to dissipate the skimpy proceeds in the 
partial extinction of past debts. When he is 
through with his work, there is nothing left but 
a tedious memory. Just so with most of the pres- 
ent day representatives of man’s fifth age. They 
comport themselves as receivers, receivers for 
their own lives, their hopes and ambitions. Scant 
seem the proceeds, and all absorbing the debts, 
and what lies behind is retirement, old age and 
stale oblivion. 

There are exceptions, it .will immediately be 
asserted. To be sure there are, and a lot of them. 
The fact is, the exceptions lie very near the heart 
of my argument. Which is, that when any period 
of life prevailingly lacks color and hope and buoy- 
ancy, the cause lies in the cultural medium in which 
we live, not in the period of life itself. Shakes- 
peare’s well fed justice is not regretting the swag- 
gering soldier, the sighing lover, the whining 
schoolboy or the puling infant of his earlier in- 
carnations. The several acts in the drama of life 
might each be wrought out fully. Which is best 
ought to be a profitless inquiry, so long as the 
drama is good as a whole. But for the mass of 
mankind one act or another is likely to be scamped 
in the general scheme of social life. It must be 


terrible to be a boy in China, where there is no 
ground not in carefully tended garden, no swim- 
ming hole not given over to raising ducks, no dogs 
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that are not sleepy and edible, and ten thousand 
characters to learn. It must be terrible to be a 
lover, with the old men knotting up one’s heart 
strings with their deft, cold fingers. But life is 
sweet and savoury to the elders, by the progress 
of the. suns at last endowed with power and un- 
limited respect. Here in America, at least in the 
characteristic rural and village America, the lot 
of the boy is glorious. So too that of the youth, 
whether collegian or village dandy. Nor is there 
much that needs to be added to the good things 
that fall to early maturity: marriage and the mak- 
ing of a home; increasing mastery of the material 
of one’s business or profession or art; growing 
reputation, pecuniary and social success. But after 
that, the plateau of middle age: what provision 
have we for that stage of life? The mood prevail- 
ing in it is the test; and the prevailing mood is gray. 

As I have already admitted, however, there are 
abundant exceptions, and these are the better part 
of my proof that not nature, but social institutions 
have thrown a pall of depression over middle age. 
Let us then examine closely the conditions in which 
these exceptions appear. As there are no statistics in 
thisfieldI am forced to proceed by analysis of types. 

My friend, Mr. X., was formerly a college 
professor. As I knew him in the later years of 
his teaching period, although he still counted as 
a brilliant and stimulating teacher, he confessed 
that he was, in his own soul, half dead and half 
alive. But since then he has been made president 
of a very ambitious and quarrelsome college. His 
eye has grown bright and his step has quickened. 
He looks and acts like a man of abounding vitality, 
although for years he had dodged drafts and 
pecked at his food in dark green suspicion. You 
will say, doubtless, that the increase in power and 
dignity has broken down inferiority complexes and 
restored to him the harmony upon which health 
is based. What he says himself is that forty-five 
is old for a teacher and young for a college presi- 
dent. Nothing in that? Let us not be in a hurry 
to decide. 

I present another case. Mrs. M. has been 
known for many years as a most charming con- 
versationalist, a most agreeable hostess. In the 
more intimate concerns of her life she has been 
highly successful: her realm has been one of order 
and peace,.within which her children have grown 
up like fair young saplings in the shelter of sturdy 
and generous branched, but not light engrossing 
trees. Yet for a number of years her friends had 
observed an air of listlessness and sadness about 
her. Two or three years ago she became inter- 
ested in the cooperative movement, and organized - 
a little store, where now she presides over a dis- 
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play of cheap but wholesome food stuffs, over 
pyramids of soap and packages of washing soda. 
The cooperators, as is their nature, grumble be- 
cause the good things are too dear and the cheap 
things not good enough, and tell her with feigned 
impassiveness of the superior bargains they have 
found in the chain stores. Behind her back, as 
she knows, they say she must be diverting many 
a nice profit to herself; probably her husband isn’t 
so rich as he is said to be. She has infinite trials 
with wholesalers who won't supply her, or wish to 
discriminate against her. And the public opinion 
of her circle is dead against her continuing in the 
enterprise. Yet she looks fresh and buoyant and 
says she never was so happy in her life. Are you 
going to say that she has realized a suppressed 
wish for independent pecuniary activity? Say it 
if you please, or anything else you please, provided 
that you recognize the fact that she looks fresher 
and stronger and feels more contented than she 
has in many years. 

Shall I go on and introduce you to the school 
teacher revivified by going over to the practice of 
medicine; the preacher restored to good flesh and 
good complexion by opening a successful advertis- 
ing agency; the jaundiced lawyer turned into an 
enthusiastic boy as a breeder of high grade cattle? 
Shall I dilate on the curious phenomenon of partial 
revivification—the man who is stiff and middle 
aged in his vocation but young and elastic in his 
avocation or hobby? Or may I take it for granted 
that the reader knows as many examples as I do? 
I think I may. And so let us proceed at once to 
reflect upon causes. 

Some things that help to give life its color, are 
of course irrevocably gone when life passes its 
meridian. Sex attraction, and the excitements 
directly and indirectly connected with it, have 
weakened and paled. And if love makes up so 
much of life as the poets assume, the case is lost. 
The fifth age of man is too late for the most vivid 
experience and too early for forgetfulness. But 
set aside the rare souls who are perpetually aglow: 
the rest of mankind take most of the color of their 
lives from their work, in the widest sense of the 
term. One’s work is attractive and succeeds: it 
is hard to be sad. One’s work is a bore and a 
failure: even the golden throned Aphrodite has 
no adequate remedies for this malady, if one is of 
common clay. It is when a man has surmounted 
the difficult beginnings, and gains a sense of in- 
creasing mastery over his materials or conditions 
of work that he appears most elastic in spirit, 
most active and vigorous. And with most men 


this condition appears to be characteristic of the 
period from twenty-five to thirty-five. 
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That is not difficult to explain. Take any simple 
act, like shooting with the long bow, so carefully 
analyzed by Professor Watson in his Psychology. 
At first your record is a disgraceful series of 
misses, but you rapidly get nearer to the bull's eye. 
You continue to improve, but the rate of your 
improvement is not so marked in the second thou- 
sand shots as in the first, nor so marked in the third 
as in the second. Short of perfection there is no 
absolute limit on your performance. But you 
never attain to perfection. Instead, you reach a 
level—a plateau, Watson calls it—where your 
percentage of hits and misses remains just about 
the same. Keep it up long enough and your per- 
centage will decline, I surmise. Why? Because 
your muscular coordination becomes less exact 
with time, your eye less clear? No: but because 
you lose interest. When you found yourself mak- 
ing two hits out of ten where a month earlier you 
made one, you were keenly alive to the possibilities 
of improvement. When you make eight and one- 
tenth as compared with a former eight and one- 
twentieth your zeal begins to flag. You can't 
continue that rate of increase long without losing 
the interest essential to further improvement. You 
are reaching your level, the level which defines the 
limits of your own personality, so far as it may 
find expression in this form of activity. 

The arts by which men make their living are 
much more complicated; but analyze them into 
their constituent elements and you can see the same 
influence at work. Some of these elements are 
quickly mastered; others admit of only slow im- 
provement and require years of practice before the 
plateau of approximate perfection is reached. Be- 
sides, the artist or professional man is often de- 
layed in his technical advance by the want of 
material that afflicts those who have their reputa- 
tions to make and their finances to establish. But 
sooner or later the majority of the constituent ele- 
ments are carried to the plateau of practical per- 
fection and then trend downward, although im- 
provement in other elements is still taking place. 
A time comes when a doctor, a lawyer, a sculptor, 
a writer, is on the whole as good as he is ever 
going to be. His personality finds as full ex- 
pression in his work as it ever will. And when he 
becomes conscious of this a sense of his limitations 
begins to weigh upon him. 

With those whose technique of work is simple, 
the time of arriving at the plateau, the middle age 
of work, will be earlier than with those whose 
technique is complex. It will arrive earlier for the 
accountant than for the newspaper reporter; 
earlier for the reporter than for the novelist. For 
the homemaking woman it will arrive around the 
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time when the fledglings leave the nest; for the 
woman lecturer it is likely to arrive somewhat 
earlier, when she has passed out of the phase of 
experimenting with her own powers and has re- 
conciled herself to meeting the fairly static needs 
of large audiences. I shall not dogmatize about 
the precise point of time. With most persons, I 
believe, it arrives somewhere between the fortieth 
and fiftieth year, though often it may fall much 
earlier and sometimes may be postponed to the 
end of a long life, as in the case of Sophocles, Vol- 
taire and Tolstoy. 

What is the escape from the ennui of the plateau 
and the gloom of the approaching downward 
slope? Why, the acquisition of a new technique. 
You have no longer a sense of improving in your 
art or profession? Then set out to achieve a new 
one. That is of course what the justice of Shakes- 
peare’s lines did. If he had stuck to soldiering he 
would have become merely a disillusioned colonel. 
That is what the college professor did in assuming 
the work of college president. Look at the men 
and women you know who have escaped depression 
and a sense of futility in middle age. Are not 
most of them busily engaged in attaining a new 
technique of work? As a rule it has been thrust 
upon them, by conditions they did not aim at direct- 
ly. That does not, however, affect the argument. 
Most remedies for ills are hit upon by accident. 

You are a disillusioned lawyer of forty-five. If 
only you had been an architect, you sigh. Well, 
why not make yourself an architect? You are a 
woman of forty-five; your children are in college, 
and most of the homekeeping activities to which 
you devoted your last twenty years are becoming 
pointless. If only you had a profession! Well, 
why not achieve one? 

Because it is too difficult to secure the training? 
Why is it difficult? It is commonly believed that 
it is much harder to learn anything at forty-five 
than at twenty. It may be; but the fact is, the 
proof is wanting. No scientific studies have been 
made showing just what the real disabilities of the 
middle aged learner are. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that we greatly exaggerate them. It is 
harder for middle aged rats to learn a maze, ac- 
cording to Dr. Watson, than it is for young ones. 
But the point is, all rats can learn the maze, how- 


’ ever old. If we humans could get over the tabus 


that circumscribe the ages of man, we could learn 
at a later age most things we could have learned 
earlier—except toe dancing and bodily contortions. 
At the later age one’s attention may not be so 
keen, but it is not so likely to be drawn away by 
the sound of a martial step or rustling skirt. 
Neither is it likely to be concentrated so exclusively 
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upon the points of personal advantage. How 
many of the broader, more socially valuable ele- 
ments in the technique of law, of medicine, of art 
and architecture did- we not scamp, in our twenties, 
because they did not bear directly upon our per- 
sonal fortunes? And thereby we missed some of 
the most powerful of the interests that impel one 
to effort. We should act more wisely, at the later 
age, and in so far, more effectively. Most im- 
portant of all, we know better what we most desire 
to do, at the later age, and are in so far less likely 
to invest our abilities in vocations incapable of 
commanding our full interest. 

But is it worth while to make the effort for the 
little time that remains of life? How little is it, 
really, and how far inferior to what could be 
counted on at an earlier age? At twenty-five a 
young man says, I have fifty years ahead of me. 
But he hasn’t; at each age one has only the 
statistical expectation of life, which is for native 
white males of twenty-five, 39. 43 years; for native 
white females, 41.84. At forty, one feels that 
his years have shrunk by fifteen. Not so, the 
shrinkage for males is 11.10; for females 11.51. 
By fifty one’s expectation of life has not shrunk 
by another ten years, but by 7.13 for males and 
7.55 for females. At fifty you still have 21.20 
years if you are a man, 22.78 if you are a woman. 
And you can add five or even ten years to that if 
you make your life creative and worth preserving. 

You can acquire a new technique; you can attain 
to your level of approximate perfection in it; you 
have plenty of time to exercise it, even though you 
set about it at forty or forty-five. But it might 
be regarded as a freakish thing to do. You 
wouldn’t have the stimulus that goes with a mass 
movement in that direction. You haven't the 
active motive that would make the project seem 
worth while. Let all that be agreed. But that 
is to admit my thesis. It is not hardened arteries, 
a weighted waist line, reduced glandular activities 
that cast a pall over the fifth age of man. These 


are realities, but as much effect as cause. The 


dominant cause is a tabu felt by the individual and 
erected into a rule of conduct; a tabu crystallized 
out of a culture that makes no fit provision for 
this act in the life of man. It is a tabu that could 
be broken, a condition that could be removed, if 
men and women could be found to do the pioneer- 
ing. And when psychology has established by 
plotted curves the enormous discrepancy between 
the real and the putative disabilities of advancing 
years we shall doubtless find the pioneers to lay the 
foundations of a supplementary culture which shall 
make proper use of the middle time of life. 
ALVIN JOHNSON. 
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The Hope of Genoa 


HE fortunes of the Genoa Conference are 
already a romance in several languages 
and volumes. Reversing the engine is apt to be 
a shattering operation, and in two countries 
already it has upset the pilot. M. Briand and 
Signor Bonomi were knocked off their seats at the 
first attempt. Mr. Lloyd George has just con- 
trived to hold on. The oddest part of the business 
is that the one statesman whose tenure of power 
seems quite secure, is precisely the man whom the 
civilized world has hitherto refused to recognize as 
the head of a stable and regular government. Lenin 
with that famous ironical smile watches the whole 
complex game from the Kremlin, and the chances 
are that he will still be watching it when all the 
Allied protagonists have disappeared. 

When Mr. Lloyd George first unrolled his pro- 
gram of restoration at Cannes, he startled many 
of his habitual English critics, myself among them, 
into something like enthusiastic applause. This mo- 
bile personality seemed somehow to have reverted 
to the incarnation familiar to us all in the days be- 
fore the Great War. If his conduct in the election 
of 1918 and in the Irish campaign of repression 
had touched an abyss of degradation without a 
parallel in the modern history of our country, he 
also seemed capable of a largeness of imagination, 
a generosity of repentance, a subtlety and a swift- 
ness of action which render him unique. No other 
statesman could have made a better Irish settle- 
ment, and I at least feel no conviction that anyone 
on the Opposition benches would have done so 
well. The chances are that most of them, from 
lack of courage or poverty of imagination, would 
have done much worse. For a moment one felt 
tempted to argue that since the sinister patron of 
the Black and Tans had created the Irish Free 
State, so the notorious author of the Versailles 
Treaty might restore Europe. He certainly meant 
to do it. During a radiant fortnight, the far 
horizon glittered with schemes which bore the 
authentic imprint of his imagination. 

Scarcely had we opened our bosoms to these 
comforting hopes of reconciliation, disarmament, 
and economic restoration, than we were reminded 
that if Mr. George is rapid in conception, he is 
also swift in retreat. He surrendered much at 
Cannes, butelusive as he is, one still thought that he 
might see a chink through which he could insinuate 
some of his banned schemes at Genoa. At Boulogne 
he encountered the precise and me” >.dical M. 
Poincaré. The chinks were sedulousty sealed up. 
There could be no revision of the Treaties at 
Genoa, no tampering with the sacred indemnity, 
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and no discussion of disarmament. So these hopes 
were gone. There was one still to lose. If Genoa 
could do nothing substantial for Central Europe, 
if it served only to register the vanity of Mr. 
George’s repentance for his wrecker’s work at Ver- 
sailles, it might still achieve something for Russia. 

Some of us have realized throughout these ab- 
normal years that Russia is an integral part of 
the economic organism of Europe. Mr. George 
himself has realized it, as his manner is, in fitful 
moments of vision. In normal pre-war years, 
the Russian grain surplus supplied half the needs 
of Europe. When you had a bad harvest in 
America, our English importation of wheat from 
Russia far exceeded our Atlantic supplies. The 
cessation of this Russian food supply goes far to 
explain why Central Europe is still on short com- 
mons. It explains much more. It explains among 
other things in some degree why all the European 
exchanges are sick and it is a large part of the 
explanation of the depreciation of sterling. We 
cannot pay the farmer of America for his grain in 
our goods. Your tariffs force us to pay in gold. 
Russia, on the other hand, was the natural market 
for our machinery and our manufactures, and still 
more for those of Germany. The ideal of a sound 
commercial system would be to restore this 
mutually advantageous intercourse of West-Euro- 
pean manufactures for the raw produce and grain 
of Russia. Seven years of interruption have not 
sufficed to obliterate the memory of what this trade 
had meant for Europe. Genoa, even when most 
of our hopes had been jettisoned, still held out one 
great promise—the restoration of a Continent’s 
unity. That means transport: it means credit: 
it means a stable legal system; but above all, it 
means political recognition. 

Realists who grasp the fundamentals of this 
Russian problem are sometimes slow to see the im- 
portance of political recognition. I was slow my- 
self to see it, and I think that American liberals 
have been slower still. Why should we not start 
right away, as the New Republic once proposed, 
through the Russian cooperatives, the direct ex- 
change of western goods for Russian produce? 
It can be done. It is being done on a small scale 
from England, and the volume of trade does in- 
crease in an encouraging way from month to 
month. But on the basis of direct barter, the tide 
of trade will be very slow. “Well,” I can hear the 
business mind replying, “let her go slowly then. 
In proportion as she puts her own house in order 
and learns to produce, will she be able to import 
from abroad.” This has a ring of good sense. 


To me who have seen the devastation of Russia 
It seemed to me pos- 


it sounds like arrant folly. 
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sible when I left Russia in September, 1920, that 
with great good luck, with continued peace, by 
heroic efforts and with terrible privations, she 
might just contrive to restore herself, very slowly, 
even with little aid from the outer world. Two 
successive years of drought upset that hesitating 
calculation, which even then may have been too 
sanguine. The Volga famine has upset any pros- 
pect that Russia might recover, even slowly, with- 
out ample foreign aid. I do not wish to unsay 
anything which I wrote about the dynamics of the 
revolution, and its terrific force of will. I may 
have overestimated this human force, and under- 
estimated the difficulties. But the famine in any 
event has destroyed all possibility of an un- 
aided recovery. If Russia, if any part of 
Russia, has a surplus of any kind this year, 
or for years to come, it is all mortgaged to restore 
the desert on the Volga. The pace of ruin is now 
much more rapid than the pace of restoration and 
repair. These things are cumulative. You may 
go on for two or three years mending a creaking 
machine, as Russians will, with string and bits of 
wood, but in the fourth year it defies even the 
Russian gift of improvization. You may, then, go 
on for a time by making one sound engine from 
the whole parts of two or three sick engines, but 
your supply diminishes rapidly, and each engine 
has to work too hard. No, the task of restoring 
Russia is, in a sentence, the task of supplying 
promptly and in the mass all that she ought to 
have imported during these seven years in the way 
of mining, industrial, transport and agricultural 
machinery, to say nothing of nails and screws, 
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_ scythes and saws. In addition to this, some influx of 


manufactured goods is desirable, if not necessary, 
in order to stimulate the energies of the peasants. 

Plainly, then, if Russia is to be restorea at all 
before she sinks back into the barbarism of the 
eighteenth century, she must be helped on a credit 
basis. She must be able to import at once machin- 
ery and tools which she will be able to pay for 
only gradually in the next five or ten years. No 
credit operation of any magnitude is possible, how- 
ever, for an unrecognized government. The rea- 
son is simple. Every traveller who returns from 
Russia reports that the Soviet government is sta- 
ble: that there is no force which can overthrow 
it; and further that with all its manifest faults 
(for it is as despotic as Tsardom in method, 
though it may exercise its dictatorship for the 


benefit of the masses), its overthrow is not desir- 


able, since it would lead to hopeless anarchy. Now 
if the present régime were recognized, its eventual 


successor would be responsible for its debts. It 
comes to this then, that Russia must borrow if 
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she is to live, and she cannot borrow till she has 
a recognized government. 

It had appeared from the proceedings at Cannes 
that the main business of the Genoa Conference 
would be to define and negotiate the conditions on 
which the Moscow government would be recog. 
nized. They will not be unduly easy terms. Rus- 
sia is in dire need, and one cannot expect capital. 
ism to be chivalrous towards its enemy. The bar- 
gain will be struck, not from any philanthropic 
softening towards Russians, but for the good rea. 
son that we ourselves need Russia only somewhat 
less urgently than she needs us. But at the last 
moment this hope also is clouded. I am writing 
before the debate in Parliament in which Mr. 
Lloyd George, after endless manoeuvres and in- 
trigues, will move a vote of confidence in himself. 
I will not attempt to guess whether the “wizard” 
will succeed once more in weaving his old spells. 
I should predict but a very partial success, if | 
had to prophesy. But the hard fact is, that on 
the eve of this debate, a threat of resignation 
from Mr. Churchill, the most implacable of Rus- 
sia’s enemies, brought the Tory Die-Hards an in- 
valuable reinforcement. Mr. Churchill tried to 
put his veto on any official recognition of Russia. 
Mr. George fell back upon a compromise sug- 
gested some weeks ago by Mr. Benes. It is, that 
if all goes well at Genoa, if debts are acknow]- 
edged and the conditions of the capitalistic world 
accepted, Russia shall not be recognized immedi- 
ately, but shall be put on a period of “probation.” 
It was a disastrous inspiration. I can imagine 
nothing more likely to wreck the whole confer- 
ence. But if Russia should be driven to bow to it, 
it means, of course, a further delay before she can 
borrow. It means more than this. She will still 
be an outlaw, exposed to attack. She will still 
hesitate to demobilize her army fully. Above all, 
with the hungry Volga valley crying out for food, 
for seed for next autumn, for horses and cattle 
and clothing, for succor for the orphans and 
medicines to check the epidemics, it means that 
Russia will be unable to raise even a famine loan. 
To delay recognition even for six months may be 
to doom millions to die. The comedy of our 
party politics, with all the diverting play of sus- 
picions and loyalties round the mobile figure of 
our Premier, may be the direst and grimmest of 
tragedies in its impact on the Volga valley. Europe 
is terribly united; so much is she a single organism 
that a midnight decision of our Cabinet in Down- 
ing Street may speed ts presage of death to 2 
thousand villages in Russia. Weare united, and 
for this high destiny we are unfit. 

H. N. Brairsrorp. 
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The Figure of Grant 


I 


HERE never was a plainer hero. He was 
not even exceptional enough to suggest 
the word uncouth. That has been appro- 
priated by Lincoln. Grant was merely ordinary. 
He belongs neither to the typical bourgeoisie nor 
; to the proletariat. Not to the bourgeoisie because 
Old Hundred was his only tune and the parlor 
centre-table held all his books. Not to the pro- 
letariat for his father was a tanner and he himself 
boasted a West Point education. He was neither 
cultured nor outlandish. He chose a street-car 
to transport the theatre party he assembled to cele- 
brate his promotion to the rank of chief commander 
of the West. Mr. Dana wrote to Boston: “He does 
not march nor quite walk but pitches along as if 
the next step would bring him on his nose.” He 
drank himself out of a captaincy. He failed not 
only at farming but at real estate. Had it not 
been for the war, Mr. Anderson might well have 
drawn his portrait in The Triumph of the Egg. 
Had it not been for the war, he would have re- 
mained a taciturn clerk in a country store “sitting 
whittling at the stove,” unloading hides, “‘slouch- 
ing back into the store,” washing with a cake of 
brown soap. Even the war has not blurred that 
picture much. The stained flannel shirt in which 
he received the nobly attired Lee at Appomattox 
belongs in it. So does the cigar which, while Presi- 
dent, he sucked on in the streets of the capital. 
So do his plain and illiterate pals, only they have 
become a “staff.” He seemed a disillusioned 
pioneer, reduced to shuffling around out-of-the-way 
corners. 

Like his class he had a matter-of-fact courage, 
—only it stiffened to a stolidity which takes it out 
of any class. He learned it around horses but it 
got to be a part of him. “I can recall only two 
persons,” writes Horace Porter, “who throughout 
a rattling fire of musketry, always sat in their 
saddles without moving a muscle or winking an 
eye; one was a bugler, the other was General 
Grant.” When he became Commander-in-Chief 
his daring deepened into pitilessness. He no 
longer threw himself on the side of a shielding 
horse and galloped alone through a scalding fire 
for reenforcements. He gave over climbing lad- 
ders into the midst of armed Mexicans who had 
neglected to surrender. Instead he risked multi- 


tudes of lives with a deliberation which made even 
Sherman protest. ‘We must move forward to a 
decisive victory or our cause is lost,” he said and, 





as though he had been Frederick the Great, he pro- 
duced the glittering campaign of Vicksburg. ‘“Un- 
less my plan proves an entire success, it would be 
interpreted as a disastrous defeat” was his prelude 
to the Wilderness and Appomattox. He was 
dubbed the “butcher” of a gigantic killing. No 
one saw him moving out from the log hospital at 
Shiloh because he “found the sight more un- 
endurable than the enemy's fire and returned to 
(his) tree in the rain.” Fortunately for us, after 
a particularly bloody battle Rawlins saw him 
throw himself down on his cot and “give way to 
uncontrollable emotion.” But he steeled his heart: 
“we cut our way in and we can cut our way out”; 
—had he been less successful, we should have heard 
that famous sentence from him more than once. 
Like the ordinary Middle Westerner he was, 
and like most great men, he decided things for 
himself. “I am an American citizen and can't be 
compelled,” happen to be the words in which he 
refused to go to Mexico for President Johnson, 
but any American, great or small, would find them 
easy to utter. “This is as near a council of war as 
I ever held:” John Brown writing of Harper's 
Ferry, Theodore Roosevelt reporting to Dr. 
Abbott on the eve of the Progressive convention, 
Woodrow Wilson writing home from Paris,—all 
would be as likely guesses at the author as Grant 
at Vicksburg describing his release of prisoners on 
parole in defiance of the generals. Yet there was 
an unshaken confidence about his independent de- 
cisions that was delightfully preposterous. ‘You 
have a faith in success that I can only compare 
with the faith of a Christian in the Saviour.” “He 
issues his orders without much reference to what 
is going on about him,”—are two equivocal com- 
ments on his irresistible authority from his great 
subordinate. There are a pair of renowned say- 
ings of Grant and Sherman which read like 
Scripture and commentary. Text: “The art of 
war is simple enough. Find out where your enemy 
is. Get him as soon as you can. Strike at him 
as hard as you can and keep moving on.”’ Foot- 
note: ‘He don’t care a damn for what the enemy 
does out of his sight, but it scares ‘me like hell.” 
But decision seems almost too pedestrian a word 
for Grant: perhaps intuition is better. The read- 
ing of the Memoirs seems like an unending ride 
at a gallop. He starts for this place or that un- 
less he hears to the contrary. He keeps away from 
Washington, lest caution should be enjoined. He 
comes upon a rattle-brained division: ‘General, 
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I'll find out where the enemy is,”’ is his reprimand. 
Scattered about through his pages are sentences 
like these: “The one who attacks first now will 
be victorious and the enemy will have to hurry to 
get ahead of me,” “Day and night have been all 
the same,” “I was anxious to close up the thing 
at once,”’ “‘My plan is to take the initiative,” “I 
never manoeuvre.” His laconic answer to the 
prudent Meade is unforgettable, “What,” asked 
Meade, “‘shall I do if the enemy pushes me here ?”’ 
“Push him there,” was the reply. 

And like the best rustics and the best men he 
never tired and rarely changed. ‘Mere attrition” 
is his name for the method that wore out Lee. 
As we might expect, Lincoln was more picturesque: 
“He has the grip of a bull-dog: if he once gets 
his teeth in, nothing can shake him off.” “Northern 
pluck and endurance against Southern dash,”— 
thus Grant accounts for Shiloh. 


Il 


But we are only on the edges. And I think we 
should be still, even if we attempted to appraise 
the elements of his generalship,—his mastery of 
topography, his ability to hold large spaces and 
large armies in his imagination, his celerity of 
movement, his fearlessness before great reputa- 
tions, his trust in the patriotism and determination 
of the common man, his concentration on winning 
instead of on fighting, his preference for the 
sledge-hammer rather than the rapier. He had 
qualities which are rarer with great generals than 
with ordinary Americans in the Middle West. But 
the strength and uniqueness of his character lie in 
the way in which he carried up the noblest qualities 
of ordinary men into—and through—extraordi- 
nary position and obligation. 

For example, he confessed his mistakes: this 
may be none too common around the stove of a 
country-store but it certainly is rarer in President- 
ial utterances. “It was my fortune or misfortune 
to be called to the office of Chief Executive with- 
out any previous political training: under such 
circumstances it is but reasonable to suppose that 
errors of judgment must have occurred’”’—so runs 
a paragraph from his last official message; five 
times in the Memoirs he confesses to mistakes in 
military judgment. 

There was nothing of the braggart about him 
and unlike most of his class he had something to 
brag about. I wonder if the eyes of Philip Sidney 
would not have sparkled could he have read 
Senator Carpenter’s tribute to what looks amaz- 
ingly like gentlemanliness in Grant. “I was try- 
ing last night to recall a single instance, if, in cor- 
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versation in regard to the late war, I had heard 
General Grant allude to himself and I could nox. 
I have heard him speak of the exploits of Sher. 
man, of what was done by Logan, McPherson and 
many others, I never heard him say: ‘At such a 
juncture I thought I would do so and so’ or ‘| 
ordered a battalion this way or that’—l belicye 
you might go to the White House and live with 
him and you never would know from anything he 
said that he was in the war at all.” This is it 
least bucolic reticence glorified by retention in un. 
toward places. 

But side by side with the reticence is a rustic 
scorn of ambition which seems grounded in a sub. 
missiveness too voluntary to be called a submis. 
siveness to fate. It seems like an unconscious and 
embarrassed “waiting on the Lord.” The Memoirs 
would deserve to live for these sentences: “Every- 
one has his superstitions, (a phrase of Grant's 
analogous to Socrates’ recognition of his daemon) 
one of mine is that in positions of great responsi- 
bility everyone should do his duty to the best of 
his ability . . . without application or the use of 
influence to change his position—lI had no idea 
myself of any large command nor did I suppose 
that I was equal to one: But I had the vanity to 
think that as a cavalry officer I might succeed very 
well in the command of a brigade. On one oc- 
casion... I said that I would give anything if | 
were commanding a brigade of cavalry in the army 
of the Potomac and I believed I could do some 
good. Captain Hillyer spoke up and suggested 
that I make application to be transferred there to 
command the cavalry. I then told him that | 
would cut my right arm off first... If I had 
sought the place (of commander) or obtained it 
through personal influences, my belief is that | 
would have failed to undertake any plan of my 
own conception.” 

An aversion to talk of one’s own deeds, 2 
“superstitious” refusal to seek one’s own promo- 
tion,—do they not suggest the reverence of ordi- 
nary men for the hidden forces at work in humanity 
which sometimes create characteristics as arresting 
as the brilliant flowers on the hulk of a cactus? 


Ill 


There is a charm in the word “unprofessional” 
of which we are particularly conscious when we 
are talking of a military man. The commonplace 
Grant never let his humanity be overawed by his 
uniform. As a boy the flight of wild turkeys was 
so interesting that he forgot to fire. As a young 
lieutenant a Mexican bull-fight disgusted him. As 
a general in the hour of his long-sought victory, 
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he found his joy fading away in the presence of 
his courtly but humiliated adversary, he stopped 
the triumphant salute of one hundred guns, not 
wishing “to exult over their downfall” he allowed 
every Confederate private a horse and mule with 
which to begin farming and he permitted every 
Confederate officer to retain his side-arms. 

Few successful professional men have hated 
their profession as Grant hated his. “Military 
life had no charms for me”’ is the first sentence of 
his record of his life at West Point. While there, 
he longed for the abolition of the academy by 
Congress that the net might break and he escape. 
He denounced the first war in which he was en- 
gaged and sympathized with the poor Mexicans 
“who did not know what it was about.” He pro- 
posed that the regular army should disband for 
the period of the Civil War and preferred volun- 
teers to regulars. On refusing to review troops 
abroad he confessed to the German Crown Prince 
“T am more of a farmer than a soldier, I never 
went into the army without regret and I never 
retired from it without pleasure.” 

And so, as though he were addressing our pres- 
ent Senate, we hear him speaking for ordinary 
men who hate war and believe in humanity: “Noth- 
ing would afford me greater happiness than to 
know that, as I believe will be the case, the nations 
of the earth will agree upon some sort of congress 
which will take cognizance of international ques- 
tions of difficulty and whose decisions will be as 
binding as the decisions of our Supreme Court.” 
And again, and this time in his second Inaugural: 
“I believe that our Great Maker is preparing the 
world to become one nation and where armies and 
navies will be no longer required.”’ One wonders if 
Mr. Wilson was not right after all in feeling that 
he was the representative of the common people 
in his championing of the League of Nations. 


IV 


There are few nobler qualities than these of 
courage, perseverance, humility, magnanimity, 
good hope, which Grant possessed,—and they were 
not produced by circumstances; they were inherent 
in the man. Few campaigns are more brilliant 
than that of Vicksburg, few battles more thrilling 
than Chattanooga. Few wars go so unchallenged 
by the moral sentries as the war in which Grant 
fought. Few causes are dearer to mankind than 
that which reaped the harvest of his victory. Why 
is it then that his centenary passes by so incon- 
spicuously ? 

Do the mists of carpet-bag government and 
Black Friday and the Whiskey ring and Crédit 
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Mobilier still hang too low, notwithstanding the 
sturdy wind of Mr. Coolidge’s biography? Has 
the World War dwarfed the Civil War and dis- 
gusted us with all wars? Do we insist that majesty 
or melancholy should be joined to unselfishness as 
rarer qualities of manhood before we are deeply 
stirred to hero-worship? Is Bancroft too weak a 
substitute for Hamilton as anonymous composer 
of Presidential messages? Is there too large a 
host of hangers on? Is our fortunate penchant 
for the extraordinary unsatisfied by so notable a 
revelation of the sublimity of the ordinary funda- 
mentals of manhood when maintained “in a pal- 
ace?” 

Perhaps; but does not the centenary lack 
enthusiasm also because Grant fought nobly for 
a noble cause without recognizing its nobility? He 
outdid Lincoln in subordinating the welfare of the 
slaves to the welfare of the nation. “I have no 
hobby of my own with regard to the negro, either 
to effect his freedom or to continue his bondage,” 
he writes in cold-blooded fashion. But unlike Lin- 
coln he did not identify the cause of his country 
with the cause of democracy. He fought as Lin- 
coln fought to save his country but primarily be- 
cause it was his country and secondarily because he 
was educated at government expense. He was a 
patriot, simple, effective but unthinking and un- 
imaginative. He did not wholly lack vision, but 
it was unrelated to his own task. He was too 
much of a patriot and too little of an idealist. It 
is the commonplaceness of his thought that has 
obscured the sublime qualities of his character. 
His intellectual and spiritual power were not great 
enough to integrate his own task in the great edifice 
that so slowly comes to completion. The com- 
parative unconcern of America for Grant is an 
unconscious indorsement of Edith Cavell’s: “I 
see now; patriotism is not enough.” 

A. W. VERNON. 


Sunrise Trumpets 


Dim wind pillared the hills: stiller than mist it seemed; 

Somewhere water challenged silence, somewhere water 
failed ; 

Spiders brooded thick in silver and the willows dreamed... 

Then the wind crumpled richly; night paled. 


Black-eyed starlight dimmed; a voice blushed timidly; 
Sombre crimson crouched in shadow, rifts of hazel fire: 
Dawn a drowsy eagle, and the brief audacity 

Of thrushes fluting through the dew—one choir! 


O the lift, the liquid blindness of their throats! 
O the high white music and the blue plumes of the wind! 
Up! the crested moment points a sword! the flashing notes 
Of sunrise-trumpets! Up! dawn is javelined! 

JoserH AUSLANDER. 
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Dostoievsky’s Idiot 


The Idiot, adapted from Dostoievsky’s novel by John 
Cowper Powys and Reginald Pole. The Little Theatre. 


April 9, 1922. 


HE content of Dostoievsky is never actuality. It is 

actuality seen through the heat of a fierce, tortured, 
poignant and enormous spirit. And so in The Idiot his 
matter had been brought up into intellectual memory, to 
use a Greek phrase of late Byzantine days; it is all rounded 
up, lighted anew, brought to where there may be a recog- 
nition of it as a part of our more abstract and invisible 
experience. 

In a sort-of parallel sense the version of The Idiot 
that Mr. Reginald Pole uses and the production that 
he gives to it, never seem quite theatre. It has its 
reality, but a somewhat baffling reality for the usual 
theatre-going eye, because it often lacks the familiar 
and accustomed method and effect; as in the plot, for 
example, which seems hardly a plot at all but rather 
moments out of some terrible intensity of living enacted 
before us. But it cannot be said that the play succeeds 
always in bringing the novel over, in making up out 
of it a theatrical unity. And as usual when someone tries 
to turn this Russian material into English literature, it 
takes on a note of degeneracy where in its own medium 
or even translated straight into English, it remains not 
degenerate but merely Russian, a world of things taken 
simply and used to reveal life. ‘The piece wobbles be- 
tween a frank admission of a play on one hand and the 
effort of conveying the novel on the other. The language 
it uses is too stiffish, is written up, and not always con- 
sistent with itself: and it lacks the flexibility that would 


be best capable of the intimacy and the shadowed and 


burning penetration of Dostoievsky’s matter. This lack is 
what causes the effect you get now and then in the speeches 
of breaks, sudden jumps, incoherence; though the things 
said are not jumpy necessarily, and need only the right 
fluidity of language to show their coherence. But over 
everything the Dostoievsky origin throws the energy of its 
intensity ; it appears in the characters and in the events; and 
it gives a centrifugal quality of feeling, an underrunning 
glow and stream of life that saves them. ‘The acting fur- 
thers this salvation. 

As for the production, that, on the whole, has not yet 
attained a sure impress, an unescapable unity, owing large- 
ly, you gather from its best moments, to the peculiar diffi- 
culties and circumstances under which it has been carried 
out. But in the décor Mr. Frederick Jones’ use of black 
curtains throughout was often successful, remarkably so 
in the General’s salon, where the sense of aristocratic 
amplitude and rich mountings was miles ahead of most 
realistic attempts that I have seen. And what a rest that 
first scene was in the railway compartment! No rattling, 
no passing landscape through the windows, to tickle the 
silly kodakery of our minds, no window at all for that 
matter, in sum no rubbishy details to make nonsense the 
background of the incident; but only an alcove in the 
black hangings, warmed and made natural with the kind 
familiarity of light, and in this place two men sitting, and 
the moment engaged strictly with the essential thing to be 
conveyed. 

Miss Winwood’s must have been the hardest réle she 
ever tried, that of Nastasya, beautiful, good in all her in- 
stincts, wronged by every fate, dark, tragic, depraved, in- 
telligent, desperate. It was a part that required of its 
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creator on the stage an inexhaustible stream of vitality 
and poignancy and an enormous technical control. And 
in Nastasya’s passages with the prince, whose mystery and 
whose pity carried her away into her finest self, and in 
the scene where she and Aglaia compete against each 
other, Miss Winwood was mainly true and not seldom 
beautiful in her performance, though she dropped now 
and again to mere technical facility. In the first act. 
which was really more trying than the others, for all their 
fervour, Miss Winwood lacked darkness enough, lacked 
an underlying, terrible shadow of wounded life and _pas- 
sionate chasms of experience. But at the same time her 
playing during this scene caught brilliantly that desperate 
contempt and that cleverness by which Aglaia adapted her 
own tone to that of the suave and brutal gentlemen she 
dealt with. In this mood there was something very un- 
common about Miss Winwood’s performance that mad: 
me wish she might find for herself somewhere the réle of 
one of those great courtesans of the Renaissance, a D'Este 
or Sforza mistress or the Venetian that Titian painted, 
and give us their exotic gorgeousness, their style and men- 
tality, and their high poetry of courage and fatalism. 

On one account at least I cannot say too much for 
Miss Mower. She has learned what almost nobody on 
our stage seems to learn, to listen. And it is through this 
that she makes so beautiful a contribution to the scence 
where the prince sits telling to those shocked and antag- 
onistic guests his ideas of love and pity and of the religion 
of Christ and humanity, speaking out of an ecstasy almost 
and with divine transparency of thought. And while he 
is saying all this and just before she is to throw herself at 
his feet and cover him from the rest, the girl sits on the 
divan opposite, forgetful of the guests, listening to the 
man she loves but of whom she has been almost ashamed, 
s¢ foolish and gauche he is in his ways, her chin slightly 
lifted, her eyes fixed on a place just above his head, as if 
she saw there somehow a kind of aura of him. And 
through that listening as much as anything else the scence 
lifts to its proper and unforgettable heights of mystica! 
power. 

In this scene as in the first where he sits in a rapt quiet- 
ness charged with implications, Mr. Pole’s acting had 
genuine poetic feeling and technical fluidity, a fine musical 
ear, good diction and the air of great cultivation. In 
the part of the prince he is not always even, but he gets 
remarkably into the whole of it the important and 
carrying thing, which is an effect of a nervous vigor 
in the midst of physical decay, of a quivering spiritual 
vitality; of an aristocratic simplicity, a terrible candor of 
mind that is essentially distinguished; and of a mystery 
of attraction, almost hypnotic, that centers in the frail 
body. 

The Idiot carries to success intentions not unrelated in 
spirit to what Miss Wiborg tried in her Taboo a week 
ago; which, though a failure, confused, often unwritten, 
lost in a maze of material, had yet a germ of something 
fine, a discernment of the magic and the shudder of life, 
a hint, too, of glaring, direct theatricality, that made it 
more welcome than a thousand of those well-made, man- 
ager-baiting pieces that young dramatists are sometimes 
able to put over. And an event like this production of 
The Idiot is significant because it encourages us to hope 
for more of a thing so necessary in the theatre: the 
emergence of idea, of an effort at matter that will 
strain and tug against dramatic limitations as we have 
them, at matter charged with more life, more indomita- 
bility, more shadows and more wings. For our social 
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ideas this Russian stuff may seem anything but sane, with 
go much suffering and so little done about it, so much felt 
and so little managed. But when it comes to the bottom, 
to the fundamentals of what we are, how sane it is! It 
tells the truth—which is the only sanity in the end—the 
truth not so much about society, which has no profound 
truth, of its own, but about that human nature on which 
society rests. And so from this performance emerges a 
great quality of spiritual delicacy and force and excite- 
ment. And is it not high time, too, that people in the 
theatre learned to look more for this heightened and 
mystical veracity, for more of something above incident 
and childish interest in who’s who and whose and where 
and just what? It is time they looked for more of that 
quality that emerges from Dostoievsky’s work, and not a 
little from this performance of it, the quality of a some- 
thing through which the shock and pressure of our in- 
visible living impregnates with itself the outer substance 
of life, as the light of the sky impregnates with itself the 
waters, to use D’Annunzio’s figure, la luce del cielo im- 
pregnava di sé le acque. Only through this does the craft 
of the theatre become art; through this it keeps alive and 
grows. 
Stark YOUNG. 


Oh, Tricksy April! 


The morning wind came tickling us 
With fingertips of silk. 

“Get up, get up, Ridiculous! 

And fetch the morning milk!” 


“To sleep so long’s a frantic thing 
For pretty wives and bards, 

When callers wait below like Spring 
With buds and birds for cards!” 


My throttle parched with delicate thirst, 

Jane’s hair began to curl, 

And down we tumbled, manners first, ~ 
To find that April girl. 


Her sun was scent and sea on us 
While fools might count to ten, 
We stood like moons made glorious 
To know they’re new again. 


Her air was dew and light to us 
One instant far too kind, 

And all my poems ridiculous 
Turned cartwheels in my mind. 


Then there was cloud like stinking smoke, 
The damned sun shut his eye, 
And all the rains of Noah broke 


Out of the weeping sky. 


Oh we were drenched and we were wild 
And we were streams and pools! 

And every drop laughed like a child 

At two such April fools! 


We didn’t growl at being bit. 

We chuckled, “Since it’s so, 

We'll light the fire we should have lit 
Three April hours ago. 
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Much bread and jam will soothe our souls, 
And, after breakfast’s done, 

We'll kiss each other by the coals 

As well as in the sun. 


And if you wear your flower-bell look, 
And if a bee I be, 

All day will be a picture-book, 

All night a Christmas-tree. 


Not all of Heaven’s watering carts 
Can ever make them cowed 

Who sleep against each other’s hearts 
Like cherubs in a cloud.” 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. 


THE BANDWAGON 


A BARBER’S CONFESSION 


“T have a friend who has a collection of famous men’s 
hair which is worth many thousands of dollars. I didn’t 
think of it in time.” 

How many of us, in humble or high station, are over- 
looking every-day opportunities ?—Forbes Magaxine. 


AND STILL KEEP THEIR PROMISE 


But if her (Russia’s) representatives are invited to par- 
ticipate on equal terms under vague promises to behave 
after the manner of civilized nations they can play one 


' side off against the other and make capital out of conflicts 


of interest and opinion.—The Independent and Weekly 
Review. 


THE DOINGS OF THE MACGREGORS 


Mrs. Sydney MacGregor, who reached town Saturday 
with her husband from some place up in Ontario, went to 
the McAlpin Hotel, where they got a room and bath. 
The MacGregors have been married sixteen years. Sun- 
day afternoon Mrs. MacGregor thought she would take 
a bath. The thought was mother of the act. Mr. 
MacGregor went out for a walk—The New York 
W orld. 


INCLUDING THE G. 0. P? 


Nearly all elephants lie on their left sides when sleep- 
ing.—The National Republican. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA HOW TO ROOT 


Gradually, we shall learn to root (perhaps we should 
say: to educate) such sheer animality out of human 
Charles Fleischer in the New York 
American. 


THE DOUGH BOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


The difference between the value of the dollar and the 
value of the mark is the sacrifice made by the American 
soldier. He created that value: If he had not done so, 
it would have no value-—The Chicago Tribune. 
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Books and Things 


HOW me an anthologist who does not fly too high 

in his preface and I will send him, if he be still alive, 
a briar pipe of straight grain. Not even the wariest 
anthologists I know can resist the temptation to say they 
are trying to round up the best poems or the best short 
poems or the best lyrics in the language. Each anthologist’s 
ideal is a book inside whose covers the least good poem 
that he has included will feel more at home than it would 
have felt if he’d left it outside. 

No anthologist ever comes anywhere near this ideal. I 
don’t believe any one tries to. On my table are the Golden 
Treasury and the Oxford Book of English Verse and a 
new book the title of which I’m not clear about (Jacket 
and binding and title-page call it the Le Gallienne Book 
of English Verse—Boni and Liveright, $3.50. The run- 
ning title is the Modern Book of English Verse). Pal- 
grave and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne are all preoccupied with the best. ‘They use 
the word each with his own degree of freedom. Yet each 
knew, when he was picking and choosing, that if Mrs. 
Barbauld’s “Life! I know not what thou art” is one of 
the best, then there is no English word good enough for 
“When icicles hang by the wall” or the Ode to the West 
Wind. 

It is easy to understand the anthologist’s practice. A col- 
lection which contained no poems but the best would be 
so short that no publisher would touch it. And I believe 
it would strike you and me, who sometimes complain of 
the mixed company we meet in even our favorite anthology, 
as arbitrary and pretentious. A volume of very good verse 
is better worth buying than a volume of the best. It is the 
anthologist’s profession of faith, not his practice, which is 
incomprehensible. 

Here, now, is Mr. Le Gallienne, who says his aim has 
been “merely to bring together as much of the best of” 
English poetry “as it is possible to include in one com- 
panionable volume, so much of the best of it, indeed, that 
little of the best will be left outside these covers.” Squeeze 
this assertion ever so little and out comes what was an 
implication that Mr. Le Gallienne thinks every poem he 
has put in better than every poem he has ieft out. He 
must believe, if we take him literally, that Milton’s sonnet 
to Mr. Lawrence is not so good as Robinson Kay Leather’s 
Advice to a Boy. He must believe that this quatrain, by 
Sir William Watson, 


Think not thy wisdom can illume away 

The ancient tanglement of night and day. 
Enough, to acknowledge both, and both revere: 
They see not clearliest who see all things clear, 


is better than this quatrain, by Landor: 


From: you, Ianthe, little troubles pass 
Like little ripples down a sunny river; 
Your pleasures spring like daisies in the grass, 
Cut down, and up again as blithe as ever. 


Mr. Le Gallienne is of course much too sensible to believe 
anything of the sort. Like every other anthologist, he is 
afraid of putting in too much of any one man, even of 
Landor or Milton, and although I do not share his liking 
for this bit of Sir William Watson or for Robinson Kay 
Leather, I do like an anthology to include a lot of things 
far below the best that the best English poets have done 
on their best days. 
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There is no way, so far as I know, of reviewing an 
anthology when it is just out. Once upon a time the cor- 
rect thing was to wonder at the editor’s sins of commission, 
to wonder some more at his sins of omission, to send your 
stuff to the printer and call it a day’s work. Reviewers of 
today think this too easy. They know the method can be 
used against all anthologies alike, and that it doesn’t usually 
get us anywhere. They know, besides, being often sincere 
persons, that the reviewer’s predicament when confronted 
with a new anthology is the opposite of his ordinary predi- 
cament. He is ever so much more familiar with the old 
anthologies than with the new one, yet if his review is to 
be of any use to anybody he must do some comparing. He 
can’t tell what he thinks of the new book until it has 
turned into an old book. Prolonged use is the only wa, 
to find out which anthology you like best. But if every- 
body acted upon this opinion there would be no reviews. 

As a snap-judge, though, let me say that I don’t as yet 
see any reason for preferring the Le Gallienne or the 
Modern to the Oxford Book of English Verse. Mr. Le 
Gallienne has done two or three things I’m not at all for. 
He has put in speeches and parts of speeches from Shakes- 
peare, and extracts from Pope’s heroic couplet; he has left 
out all anonymous poems except ballads, a ruling which in 
the case of the Elizabethan song-writers, particularly, de- 
prives us of several fine lyrics; he has included what strikes 
me as an intolerable deal of Oscar Wilde—ever so much 
too much; he has taken Peacock’s “The mountain sheep 
are sweeter” and blue-pencilled all verses but the first! 
When I’ve said that I’d rank Mr. Le Gallienne’s Ben 
Jonson and Collins and Rossetti above Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s, and when I’ve thanked him for making me ac- 
quainted with Richard Corbet’s Farewell to the Fairies, 
I have almost exhausted—but this is just the sort of critic- 
ism I’ve called too easy. 

In the fourteen pages given to the Index of First Lines 
I have noticed twelve misprints. Only a few of these 
appear in the text of the poems, and some are quite trivial. 
Others are less trivial—Meraclitus for Heraclitus, Prosper- 
pina, god for God. One is rather pleasant in its suggestion 
that Kubla “Kahn” was possibly related to Otto. And 
one is a real howler: 

Dear Death?—to feel the frog in my throat. 
Surely one of a proof-reader’s duties is to keep other read- 
ers from discovering the lengths to which a compositor will 
go when humorous. 

So many misprints, even in an index, are too many any- 
where. Nor are they the only tokens of carelessness. The 
printing of only one date, 1840, after Austin Dobson's 
name implies that he is still living. And how about giv- 
ing “Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife,” to Sir Walter 
Scott? Wasn’t it taken away from him a year or twe 
ago? Wasn’t the whole poem published in the London 
Times, and Sir Walter’s quotation from it found to be 
the only part worth remembering? 

By the way, if anybody offered me money for an idea 
for an anthology, I should suggest a book that would 
contain nothing that is included in the Oxford or the 
Golden Treasury. It would certainly be much less good 
than either of these, but it might still be worth travelling 
with, and its reason for existence would be plain. It would 
include nothing by any poet who was alive when it was 
compiled. Nobody can be trusted to choose among his 
contemporaries. Perhaps Mr. Le Gallienne would cal! 
this a good rule for a man to keep in mind when weighing 
one anthology compiled by a contemporary against another. 

P. L. 
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Saint Teresa 


Saint Teresa, by Henry Sydnor Harrison. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


HERE are a number of devices whereby people in 

hundreds of thousands may be induced to read your 
novel. Lead past them a horse spavined, outcast, apparently 
hopeless of victory, yet a horse somehow so appealing to the 
natural friendliness for the underhorse that readers will 
unconsciously bet on him in their hearts, and then, at the 
end of some hundreds of pages of vicissitudes, bring him in 
first under the wire. And when the prize is The Girl’s 
love, you have most of the elements necessary to popular 
success. Queed and V. V.’s Eyes achieved this success, and, 
according to all the rules of the national game of fiction, 
they well deserved it. 

You and I, who ask for more in fiction than is usually to 
be found there—call it truth, call it character, call it a cor- 
respondence with a world rich, casual, endless, beginning- 
less, where many things are planted that do not sprout— 
did we find any of this in Queed or V. V.’s Eyes? Not a 
trace. Instead, the story of some misunderstood but quaint 
and lovable little man, progressing, with appalling sym- 
metry, past artificial barriers to a happiness devastatingly 
complete. Characters in two dimensions, more thought out 
than felt, never for a moment allowed by their author to 
cut loose from his leading strings and walk about by them- 
selves and grow, if possible, out of the puppet stage. Dia- 
logue mercilessly to the point, and curiously bookish, almost 
stilted. Acres of pleasant, readable plot insulated from 
reality, from which little impression remains but that they 
were easy to read. An aftertaste of something smooth, 
friendly, warm, mild, yet intelligent. 

Not the kind of job, you may say, which a good mind 
likes to do. On the contrary, probably the strongest im- 
pression brought away from reading Queed and V. V.’s 
Eyes was that Mr. Harrison had a very good mind indeed. 
He seemed to have produced exactly the effect he set out to 
produce; in fact, most of the books’ faults seemed faults of 
evercalculation. Mr. Harrison trusts his reason too much 
and other qualities too little. His intellect guards every 
page, it stands all three watches so strictly that the deeper 
and more casual things never show above deck. Mr. Hai- 
rison sees to it that every speech, every incident is in some 
blood relationship to the plot. Nothing of course is in the 
final effect more unreal. Mr. Harrison suffers no intru- 


. Sions at all; so, since life is mostly intrusions, one feels that 


he is interested in fiction and not in life. A mind of some 
deftness and power, in short, applied to insignificant ends. 

While it was impossible to forget the mediocrity of those 
early novels, I had some hope, when Mr. Harrison’s Saint 
Teresa was announced, that in the six or seven years of his 
silence he might have suffered a sea-change. But that 
hope will have to be deferred once more, for once more 
Mr. Harrison appears in the role of the father who is more 
intelligent than his children. 

Saint Teresa is trimmer than its predecessors, swifter, 
more energetic, and even easier to read. Mr. Harrison 
has not changed essentially, but does the same sort of thing 
rather more efficiently than before. Let’s look at it. 

Teresa de Silver is a “woman who hates love,” and is 
romantic for other reasons. Ever since she was a child 
her adventures had filled the newspapers, and made her 
famous to their readers as a girl who ran away with gyp- 
sies, who got herself expelled from college, and had been 
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“hit with a brick on the State House steps at Albany,” 
who combined the characteristics of Theodore Roosevelt 
with those of a virginal ascetic, a fierce young nun to whom 
“public issues of the livelier sorts” were the “breath of her 
nostrils.” Obviously, sometime before page 456 this 
creature who hated men will have to be conquered by one 
of them. 

We find her, early on Easter morning, smoking a cigar- 
ette and reading Taylor’s Modern System of Office Man- 
agement, and High Speed Steel. For she is in control of 
the Whitestone Steel Company, at a time early in the war 
when steel companies were making munitions for the Allies. 

Enter the hero, Dean Masury, drawn toward her by a 
“thrill of profound antagonism.” He hates her unwoman- 
liness, her large pince-nezs, the harsh ridiculous disguises 
for her charm, her “deliberately flat, unnaturally inani- 
mate” voice. A verbal duel, with cold, calculated insults 
on both sides. Yet somehow he accepts the job of reorgan- 
izing Whitestone’s office. ‘Tedious days in that office, in an 
atmosphere of business haste, efficiency and paperasserie 
which Mr. Harrison has described very skilfully. More 
arguments between Masury and Teresa, at the time when 
it appears that she proposes to make no arms for the Allies, 
done much less skilfully, cold long duels of tenuous verbal 
chess, marked with mutual insults, sudden pallors, brusque- 
ness, in a high pitch of rhetoric. Then, when Masury, 
much too accidentally for a good story, has bought thé 
shares which he thinks give him the controlling interest in 
Whitestone, a long, bitter, desperate, thirteen round, phys- 
ical fight from page 363 to page 376. He is nearly stabbed 
by her, she “jerks down her pinioned arms with a cogent 
thrust,” he kisses her, she bites through his lip, he chokes 
her into unconsciousness. After this there is only the pos- 
sible ending, and on page 454 “his hard arms went around 
her, folding her close.” The chaste goddess, the efficient 
saint, surrenders to love-——and the demands of fiction. 

Mr. Harrison has a curious knack—or rather perhaps 
a technical device by which he plans to rivet your interest— 
of making each one of his novels seem a desert island, 
peopled by no characters not somehow accessory to the 
story, cut off from every whisper of a larger world careless 
of insular matters, an island where no sun rises, nor breeze 
stirs, nor human step is discovered, nor any cocoanut drops 
from a tree that is not in some way relevant to the plot. 
He is indefatigable, and for his purpose, which one might 
take to be to prevent the average person who picks up 
Saint Teresa at 11 P. M. from putting it down again until 
finished, I suppose he is right. But in a novel of so little 
emotional intensity, and so many other kinds of intensities, 
there should be oases, or a week-end trip or two where 
the plot is not mentioned, and the reader can rest from 
his close following of it. 

A good story—yes; a good novel—no. Hardly a novel 
at all, if a novel requires characters and the tang of life. 
The “story” reigns supreme, triumphing over such interest- 
ing questions, which Mr. Harrison has not tried to answer, 
as to just when Masury began to fall in love with her, 
and she with him; as to just how that nunnish mind worked 
to produce such an ice-floe of words. Here, as in the 
earlier stories, the casual and meaningless things which give 
flavor to our days and to the books that truthfully record 
them, are ruthlessly, carefully excluded. What is left is a 
readable story, and the blue prints for an interesting char- 
acter—the she-tiger of modern business. And once more 
we postpone our hope for the better things Mr. Harrison 
can surely do if he will. Rosert Litter. 
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The Immigrant Press 


The Immigrant Press and Its Control, by Robert E. 
Park. New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


NE of the reasons why a study of the press has never 

become a serious business of the scholar is that the 
handling of great, unwieldy stacks of smelly, smudgy news- 
papers full of stale reading matter is a nuisance in the 
home, a risk to the eyes, and a torture to the mind. The 
well-bound, carefully indexed books of other scholars are 
ever so much more comfortable mechanically, and clay 


. tablets, papyrus, and vellum have a patina that disguises 


much dullness. This aesthetic prejudice becomes an even 
greater obstacle as you turn from the English to the immi- 
grant press. For the adepts in the exotic languages are 
scarce, and the very qualities which induce a man to learn 
many foreign tongues are more than likely to make him 
feel how vain it is to read any daily newspaper, above all, 
newspapers written in dialects that are becoming steadily 
more hyphenated. 

If the immigrant press is to be studied at all, it must be 
studied cooperatively. The author must work from trans- 
lations and digests, taking testimony where he can out of 
the rather meager statistics available. This has been Mr. 
Park’s method. He has brought to it the hospitality of 
tind which is essential in all Americanization studies; he 
has brought a fine sense of the European background; and 
above all, a well-trained intuition as to what is probably 
true and what is not. 

But curiously enough, although this is a book about 
newspapers, there is no specific discussion of the news they 
publish. There are occasional generalities, but after read- 
ing the whole volume I have no clear sense of how the 
foreign language press reports the new world to the immi- 
grant. Mr. Park has not studied the topic. He does not 
explain how the “news values” of the immigrant press 
compare with those of the native press. He does not even 
mention the press services, and what connections the foreign 
language papers have with them. Where does a Czech 
paper in Chicago find its news? Does it have its own tele- 
graphic service, its own special correspondents? Does it 
have the same news service as the English language press 
of Chicago, or a different one? How do a Czech and an 
American paper compare in their treatment of the same 
item of news? Questions of this order seem fundamental. 
They are laborious questions to answer, because the language 
and card-catalogue difficulties are great. But Mr. Park had 
behind him the Carnegie Corporation, and he was in an un- 
usually good position to undertake such an investigation. 

Yet, in spite of this serious omission, Mr. Park has by a 
skillful selection of testimony and shrewd manipulation of 
the available statistics of circulation, the span of life and 
the death of the immigrant press, written a very interesting 
introduction to the subject. He establishes clearly that the 
foreign press depends upon the tide of immigration, The 
one apparent exception is the German, which has out- 
lasted the peak of German immigration, but even 
here a decline seems certain. A foreign language press 
can continue to prosper only when there is at least a 
nucleus of non-English speaking people. ‘The bi-linguals 
drift away. This fact determines the character and the 
evolution of the foreign language papers. Because they 
depend primarily on the supply of new arrivals, they are 
attuned to the state of mind of the new arrival. There- 
fore, they are “likely to be, at the outset, radical in either 
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a secular or a religious field. They represent the ideas and 


’ ideals for which immigrants have sought space and air in 


the New World.” 

The statement holds equally of the older immigration 
as well as the new, of the “Northwestern” as of the “South. 
eastern.” The first German newspaper in America was 
published in 1739. ‘The editor was a German Quaker, 
and his paper reflected the religious radicalism then per- 
vading Germany. ‘The French newspapers are strongly 
Roman Catholic, because among the French Canadians, as 
among the Poles, loyalty to the church is a phase of the 
nationalist struggle for survival.. The Yiddish press has its 
background in old Russia and the old Austria-Hungary, 
and is peculiarly sensitive where civil liberty is involved. 

This is just about what one would expect. People pull 
up stakes and go from one continent to another. Their 
ambitions are vague, their memories are concrete. The 
papers they publish, then, in the new land are bound at 
first to reflect their memories. Since the American scene 
unfolds slowly to them, they are certain for a time to see 
the unfamiliar in shapes that are familiar to them, and to re- 
hearse in the new land battles they were fighting at home. 

As the papers are edited in the beginning by transplanted 
“Sntellectuals,” the tendency to cling to the old forms of 
perception is strong. For an intellectual is likely to have a 
certain stock of ideas that constitute his personality. He 
cherishes these ideas, and insists upon them, for they are 
what he is, and to lose them is to sink out of sight. But 
his non-intellectual compatriots have no‘ such vested capital 
to defend. He is made before he lands at Ellis Island, but 
they are on the make. His “liberty” is to be what he 
would have been at home, but for the police. -Their “lib- 
erty” is to be something they would never have been at 
home, because the soil is too poor. 

Therefore, there soon comes a break between the immi- 
grant intellectual and his readers. It may not always go 
quite so far as in the case of Mr. Park’s Chinese paper, 
where the editor cannot read the editorials in his own paper 
because he does not understand the literary language. But 
the break goes pretty far in that direction. After a while 
the idiom of the intellectual becomes unintelligible, and 
the business office is heard from. Then the really signifi- 
cant evolution takes place. Either the paper dies, or some 
one with an American newspaper training, like Abraham 
Cahan, takes charge, and the paper becomes American in 
character. It may advocate socialism, as does the Jewish 
Daily Forward, or be pro-German, like the Staats-Zeitung, 
but it will have the news values and the commercial stand- 
ards of an American paper. 

This is the last effort in the struggle to survive. In 
order to keep pace with the Americanization of the readers 
the papers gradually abandon everything which makes them 
distinctive, except the language. But then they come into 
competition with the native press which they are trying to 
imitate. Unless there is a constant supply of fresh immi- 
grants, the language barrier soon breaks down, partly be- 
cause the immigrant learns English, partly because some 
of the newspapers competing for this trade print less and 
less English, and print more and more pictures. The tab- 
loid pictorial pretty nearly overcomes all the barriers of 
language, thought, and tradition. Let it evolve only 4 
little further, and it will develop a sign language more 
universal than anything dreamed of by the Esperantists in 
their most hopeful moments. - 

At this point the problems of the immigrant press be 
come the problems of the press)§ Watter LirppMANN. 
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AMONG RECENT DUTTON PUBLICATIONS 


In addition to the “outstanding novels’’ listed on April 12 





Industrial and Commercial South America 


By ANNIE S. PECK, Author of ‘‘The South American Tour’’ 


A mine of comprehensive and invaluable information in regard to the several coun- 
tries of South America: their chief cities and ports; their system of transportation, 
exterior and interior; their physical characteristics; their resources and possibilities, in 
agriculture, mining, stockraising, and in forestry; their opportunities for industry, 
education, etc. Each country, Colombia, Guiana, Peru, Chili, Venezuela, Brazil, the 


Argentine, etc., 


is considered fully and individually. Chapters on South American 


trade and on conditions of living add much to the book’s value for every person inter- 


ested in South American affairs, 


whether as manufacturer, merchant, traveller, 


teacher, student, or reader interested in our southern neighbor. 


Informative—entertaining—complete—concise. 


Of International Interest 


International Finance 
and its R tion 
By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


to the students of economics 
and re-adjustment. $7.00 


Japan’s Pacific Policy 

By K. K. KAWAKAMI 
Deals with the Far East and the Wash- 
ington Conference. In press. 


With the Russian Army 


(1914-1917) 
By GEN. SIR A. KNOX 


Who saw as Military Attaché more than 
any other single observer. 
In two illustrated vols., $15.00 


A Prisoner of the Reds 
By FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


A fascinati: ry = an o ents oe re 
in Siberia, ‘his exca tlle om 
tures. $5.00 


Italy—New and Old 
By ELIZABETH HAIGHT 


Professor of Latin, Vassar College 


Charming travel papers. $2.00 
The Home of Fadeless 
Splendour By GEORGE 
NAPIER 

Palestine of today. Illus. $10.00 
I enin . 

By M. A. LANDAU-ALDANOV 
A sane, impartial portrait. $3.00 





Of Religion, Philosophy, etc. 
An Encyclopaedia of Religions 


By MAURICE CANNEY $10.00 
The Evolution of the 
New Testament 
By JOHN E. SYMES 
A study of the accepted canon and re 
jected books. $7.00 
The Spiritual Life 
A volume of aphorisms in the Sacred Oc- 
cultism Series. $1.25 
Buddhist Psalms 


By F. MILTON WILLIS 


Translated from the Japanese Wisdom of 
the East Series. $1.35 


Mathematical Philosophy 
By CASSIUS J. KEYSER 


A study of fate and freedom. $4.70 
Arabic Thought and Its Place 
in History 
By DE LACY O'LEARY, D.D. ian 
Einstein the Searcher 
By ALEXANDER MOSZKOWSKI 

Dialogues with Einstein. $5.00 


The Mystery of Mormonism 
By STUART MARTIN 
The first unbiased history of this anes 
sect. $7.50 





$5.00 


Of Educational Interest 


The Child and His School 
By GERTRUDE HARTMAN 


An interpretation of elementary education 
as a social progress. With an annotated 
bibliography. $3.00 


The Dalton Laboratory Plan 


By EVELYN DEWEY 


A detailed study of its application in dif- 
ferent schools. $2.00 


Give Me the Young 
By EDMOND HOLMES 


Author of “The Nemesis of Docility,” 
=. $2.00 


Sex Knowledge 
By NORAH MARCH 
Author of “Towards Racial Health.” 


Our Unconscious Mind 

and How to Use It 

By FREDERICK PIERCE 
Research Psychologist. 

A Dictionary of 

English Phrases 

By ALBERT M. HYAMSON 
Covers catchwords, metaphors, etc. $5.00 

The Art of the Player Piano 

By SIDNEY GREW 


$1.25 


$3.08 


New Books of Special Scientific Interest 


The Modern City 

and Its Government 

By WM. PARR CAPES 

An invaluable comparative study. $5.00 
Atomic Theories 

By F. H. LORING 
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Glands in Health and Disease 
By BENJ. HARROW 
Author of “Vitamines.” A very valuable 
account of the ductless glands. Jn press. 
The Book of the Sky 


By M. LUCKEISH 


Treats of clouds, rain, storm, ete. as 
they affect the airman. m press. 





$5.00 
The Wheat Plant 
By JOHN PERCIVAL 
A superb monograph. Illustrated. $25.00 


Metric System for Engineers 
(D-U Series) 
By CHARLES B. CLAPHAM 


With numerous problems, etc. $6.00 


Any bookstore can supply these books when published; or if not, they can be had from 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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A Young Girl’s Diary 
A Young Girl’s Diary. Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. New York: Thomas Seltzer. $5.00. 
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T is amusing to imagine what would have happened if 
A Young Girl’s Diary, so mildly titled, and in its 
delicate cover of buff and green, had been dropped, a 
changeling volume, on the tea-tables of the nineties. The 
welkin would have rung with masculine denunciation and 
abuse, there would have been wringing of feminine hands, 
and protestations and lies. But it appeared instead late 
in the year of comparative grace 1921, and the theories 
of Sigmund Freud have got abroad so thoroughly that, 
whether or not the millions love them, they are no longer 
caviar to the newspapers. So far not one woman has 
come forth to deny the universality of little Rita Lainer, 
and only one man has felt called upon to raise his hands 
and call heaven to witness that American girls are not as 
their Austrian sisters. 
In the first place, the Diary has a clear, naive, direct 
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talk to the servants and explore the encyclopaedia, and jn 
the end they have a patchwork of misconceptions and 
superstitions, disgusts and morbid fascinations; men, they 
believe, are cruel, and they are sick with shame for Hel!,’s 
cousin Emmy, who is about to have a child—and this js 
the foundation, however reinforced, on which they must 
build their marriages. They lead pitiful double lives— 
“One has to be careful not to give oneself away when one 
knows everything. . . . Hella has told me again and 
again that she wished we didn’t know anything. She 
says she’s always afraid of giving herself away and that 
she often thinks of that sort of thing when she ought to 
be learning her lessons.” Does that wake an old dis. 
comfort ? 

We were all Ritas, the happiest of us, though the for- 
tunate ones win out to some sort of sanity by virtue of 
hard common sense and the sight of happy marriages about 
us; but at such an appalling waste of precious energy and 
curiosity !“ Still—perhaps it is an illusion—it seems a better 
thing to be fourteen today than it was to be fourteen ten 
or twenty years ago; honesty is in the air now, and we 
are not so afraid of sex. Obnoxious as some flapper- 
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i quality which Eden and Cedar Paul, in translating, have : ; . 
i: f managed to transfer amazingly to the English version. The manifestations are, nobody has armen to accuse contem- 
i book has none of the tortuous spellings and false simplici- POT'Y girls of devious and deceitful ways; the eee onet 
i * ties of the pseudo-diaries we all know; it has its honest Charge is outrageous frankness.) Eventually, if this Diary 
a misspellings and childishnesses of punctuation, but the and books of its rare sort are read as widely as they de 4 
rs humor of the book lies not in them but in the youthful S¢Tve ‘ be, our children may be able to discard silent = 
oe shrewdness of Rita. The author, who began the diary ‘SPying or loud bravado and take up unembarrassed en- = 
Me before her twelfth birthday and carried it on until she lightenment in their stead. DoroTHEA Branoe. tien 
, was past fourteen, is the youngest of three children in 
ae an upper middle class family of Vienna, an extraordinarily Eternal Helen, by F. Pearce Sturm. Oxford: Basi! ar: 
4 Ag happy and intelligent family. There is the quite-perfect Blackwell. 
ie father; the mother, all reserves and modesties, but deli- Ad 
a. cate and adored ; Oswald, affectionate and arrogant and HIS is a book of poems which proves that they are Pi 
: BY unduly indulged—“If only half of what Oswald says still doing it in England, still plundering Araby for 


he says to the professors is true, then I can’t understand 
why he isn’t expelled from every Gym. says Mother”— 
and Dora, the languishing lady, three years older than 
Rita and giving herself insufferable airs. The diary was 
written only for the eyes of an inseparable, Hella, who, 


images, and “oft and anon” singing of “passion’s heady 
wine,” still resurrecting the wretched phoenix, still re- 
fusing to let poor Helen rest in peace. It is hard to 
imagine Mr. Sturm outside the library with his lutes and 
flutes and daemons and dream lagoons. He has nothing 
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Ne like Rita, suffers from the blight of an elder sister. If jew to say nor does he say it particularly well. Praise to I 
4 humor were all a searched for, and if the discomfiting 4 Blackwell for the attractive composition of the book, : 
1°? passages of the diary might be overlooked, one might read the excellent paper, the beautiful type. The cover and be 
ie a small library without finding another book as amusing  gecorations by T. Sturge Moore are interesting. E. S. 

ie as this. The numerous concocters of the holy-terror A 
a: variety of diary must pale with envy when they read the ; li 
i record of Hella’s relapse after Rita’s call: “One of the A Correction . 
oF doctors said that if she had been in a private house he : 
ig , . ’ 
os) would have felt sure that it was an error in diet, but since are Edmund Wilson's ente of po hae s Poems 
Py she was in hospital that could be excluded. So it was 19! fe page 233, in our issue 0 April roth, Yorenzaccio 
Be from the burnt almonds and the marzipan. Hella thinks Should have read Lorenzaccio. 

Bi: it was the marzipan, for they were large ones at 20 hellers a 

My each because nuts lie heavy on the stomach.” Contributors 
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Bruce BLIveN is associate editor of the New York Globe. 


H. N. Bratsrorp, the English publicist, is the author 
of Across the Border and Russian Impressions. 


A. W. Vernon is head of the department of biography Mr 
at’ Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 


Watter LippMann, formerly an editor of The New Repu- 


it comes as a sort of retrospective revelation. Strange how 
we forget when we belonged to the Secret Order of 
Adolescence—when we were reserved, withdrawn, look- 
ing, in our very fever of anxiety to hide from our elders 
every trace of forbidden knowledge, so virginal, remote and 


i But the truly astonishing thing about the book is that 
Ls 
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ae cool! Almost every reviewer of the book has assured us blic. i Ae 

Ae, é c, is now on the editorial staff of the New York at 

mS that Rita was normal and wholesome, but the tragedy of World. His most recent book is Public Opinion. 

i the book is that a normal child was forced by the taboos Dams eong S a woes at a arenes “ 

aa: iditi ivilizati icago a ichigan. In 1917 was one of the 

nS -~ merge of ya Tm ay spend - ang tg investigators for the Illinois State Industrial Com- 

1 =e in unwholesome speculation. ae mission’s inquiry on Hours and Conditions of Labor 

‘oe guess and spy and eaves-drop and run to each other with for Women. e 
2 every scrap of information or experience about sex, they Lae 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
466 Grand Street for four weeks Tel.: Orchard 1171 


THE GREEN RING 
Every Tue., Wed., Thur. and Friday evening and Sat. matinee 


SALUT AU MONDE 


Festival based on Walt Whitman's with music by 
CHARLES T. GRIFFES 


Every Saturday and Sunday evening 


Prof. Edwin R. A. oeey 
x. Waton 


Seligman | 


of Columbia 


Is the failure of socialism in Russia, as 
evinced by the recent partial return to capi- 
talism, due to the fallacies of Marxian theory ? 


omiemee Clare Sheridan =»: 
Her only public appearance 


MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 
SUNDAY, APRIL 30, 2 P. M. 
Tickets 50c to $2.50 Box seats $3.00 


For sale: Columbia University Book Store and 


Marx-Engels Institute, 220 W. 42d St., Room 1116 
Telephone, Bryant 6914-5-6 














FORMER NEWSPAPER WRITER, experienced constructive publi- 
city and advertising, and possessing an understanding of human values 
assumed in organization work on a large scale in several parts of the 
United States, soon available for affiliation with substantial organiza- 
tion or commercial institution, preferably with New York Headquar- 
ters. Address Box No. 151, New Republic. 





BEYOND MARRIAGE 


A pamphlet. Price 25 cents. 
Address: JOHN VEIBY, BOX 294, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 


is the MODERN BUSINESS CYCLOPEDIA. Contains over 
15,000 definitions of accounting, banking, commercial, eco- 
nomic, export, financial terms, including 3,000 general and 
stock ticker abbreviations. Complete business education in 
one volume. Serves faithfully. Saves fees. You need it. 
Sent prepaid $4. Money-back guarantee. Order yours 








NOW! 
MODERN BUSINESS PUBLISHING CO. 
N.R. 1369 Broadway, New York City. 




















L’ Europe Nouvelle 


is the leading French weekly chiefly devoted to 
foreign affairs. 

It is the only review in Europe which provides a 
complete and unbiased information concerning in- 
ternational relations from the standpoint of politics, 
economics and literature. 


At the same time it puts forward the views of the 
liberal sections of European and American opinion. 
Its chief regular contributors are: 

FRANCE: Philippe Millet, editor of the Review, also 
foreign editor of LE PETIT PARISIEN, one of 
the best known experts on European affairs. 

L. Weiss, assistant editor who made a name as the 
ablest French expert on Central Europe and Russia. 

AMERICA: Paul Scott Mowrer, Paris correspondent of 
the CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, who possesses an 
exceptional knowledge both of American and 
Eurepean conditions. 

GREAT BRITAIN: George Glasgow, also Londen Cor- 
respondent ef the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
and former subeditor of the NEW EUROPE, one 
of the chief exponents of the new British radicalism. 

ITALY: Ferax, a well known Italian authority on foreign 
affairs. 


Occasional contributors are recruited among the leading 
statesmen and experts on foreign affairs in every country. 
PRICE: 1 year ........7 dollars 
6 months ......4 dollars 
3 months ......2 dollars, 50 


-  Subseriptions are received at the office of Taz New 
Repusiic in New York. 

















In this day and age momentous events are taking 
place with puzzling rapidity. 


Che Manchester Guardian 
Weekly 


aims at viewing these events in their true per- 
spective. 

To-day the Genoa_Conference is of absorbing in- 
terest—to-morrow’ it will be something else; but 
every week The Manchester Guardian Weekly 
presents current events and affairs in their true 
significance to the person of leisure no less than to 
the busy business man in his office. 


In short, The Weekly to readers in more than sixty 
different countries is an authority in that subject 
in which it tells most and goes furthest to be an 
authority—one’s own times. 


—_— a MAIL COUPON BELOW — — — — — — — 


To GuarpIAN Newspapers, Inc., 

_ 1906 Candler Bidg., 

New York City, N. Y. 

I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to me 
direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the current 
issue. 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Since 1920, faced with the 
greatest demand: for service in 
telephone history, the Bell System 
has surpassed all previous 
records for the installation of 
new telephone equipment. In 
the last two years more than 
1,000,000 additional stations 
have been added to the system 
by construction. This is equal to 
the entire number of telephones 
im Great Britain. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new 
poles were placed—enough to 
make a telephone line from New 
York to Hong Kong. The 
aerial wire put into service in 
the same year, 835,000 miles in 
all, is enough to string 60 wires 
on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, en- 
closed in 1,500 miles of cable, 






























were added to underground and 
submarine lines in 1921. New 
underground duct totaling 
11,000,000 feet was constructed, 
this representing approximately 
300 miles of subway. 69 new 
central office buildings and im- 
portant additions were com- 
pleted or in progress, and new 
switchboards with a capacity of 
many thousands of connections 
were installed. 


This equipment added to the 
Bell System, great though it is 
in volume and value, represents 
but a small part of the vast 
property which enables the tele- 
phone on your desk to give the 
service to which you are accus- 
tomed. And to meet the in- 
creasing demands for new 
service, the work of construction 
goes on. 


“Beit System” 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

AND ASSOCIATED ‘COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Servi and all directed 
Better Service — 
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for $4 paid in advance. I am the 
Modern Business Cyclopedia. I faith. 
fully advise everybody in business— 
whether accountant, banker, exporter, 
efficiency expert, lawyer or broker— 
regarding any term or phrase used. | 
hold over 15,000 terms and definitions 
used by above, including 3,000 genera! 
and stock exchange abbreviations, and 
when consulted, I never mislead. Many 
users claim I save them thousands in 
fees and much time. $4 brings me 
post-haste. Since I am guaranteed to 
please, you ought to ORDER ME 
NOW! 


MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO. 
nr. 1367 Broadway, New York City. 
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Martin: “Can Human Nature be 
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Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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COLLEGE STUDENT—Male; Twenty; American of Nordic ances 
tors; desires position June-September inclusive, preferably one requit 
ing Nordic characteristics; extremely satisfactory as companion, reader, 
etc. Communications invited. Address Box 152, New Republic. 
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NOTICE 


Early in January of this year the Post Office announced a re 
duction in foreign postage on second class mail matter. In conr 
pany with many other periodicals The New Republic immediately 
lowered its foreign subscription rate from $6.00 to $5.50. It ap 
pears, however, that certain members of the Postal Union have 
declined to be bound by the new ruling, and the Post Office bas 
now gone back tentatively to the old rate. This means we mus 
(tentatively also) return to our $6.00 price for foreign subscriptio0. 
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“Flow do you get that way?” 


MPERTINENTLY asks the current slang. And the current philosophy 
is also beginning to ask, much more pertinently, “How do you get that 
way?” 

How do we? By what process does the average modern man arrive at the 
welter of information, misinformation, hearsay and guesswork that consti- 
tutes his “opinion”? How much of any man’s opinion is his own and how 
much a part of the great mass of public opinion? How is public opinion 
made, why does it shift and change? Is the newspaper a symptom or a cause 
—or both? And the critical journal .. .? 





Take Genoa for instance. Is America uninterested in Genoa because the 
newspapers haven't played it up, or haven't the papers played it up because 
the public is not interested? And who is to know whether we should sit up 
and take notice? 


A weather-vane will tell you which way the wind is blowing—but nothing 
else. It takes a great deal more to tell whence it comes, what it brings 
with it, and whence it goes. 


To such journals as The New Republic those leaders of public opinion, ‘‘the 
effective members of their communities,” turn for facts and comment with 
which to point and orientate their opinions. 


That is the function of The New Republic, the critical journal, in the for- 
mation of public opinion. It does not make its readers’ opinions for them. 
But through its accurate inform:tion and authoritative comment, it helps 
them to opinions that are sharp, well-founded—and their own. 


To you who value self-made opinions The New Republic addresses itself. 
It is your journal. A dollar bill with the coupon below brings a three 
months’ Acquaintance Subscription. $6.25 brings The New Republic for a 
year and “Public Opinion” by Walter Lippmann, the first fundamental 
analysis of the collective mind,—an indispensable book. 





PUBLIC OPINION Tue New Repvustic, 421 West 21st Street, 


New York City. 


by WALTER LIPPMANN $6.25 
For the enclosed (eoen send me The New Republic 
This book, by one of the founders and first editors of The New ' 
Republic, will in the future be known as the foundation of the for an ee 
new science of d acy. It is at once the first fundamental “see eeeee OW Gameiceeeneeeeeneeeeereenwnenenennee ee 
analysis of public opinion—that mysterious force that is both N 
the creature and master of a democracy—and aleo among the most DU cinnc Amn ewd bse hese Gh <wbibeenacerscccccees 
revealing expositions of individual psychology that has yet ap- 
peared. The New Republic is the only journal with which this TDD bv alis an nbs nina nb sb ese pevecceccceeve 
book may be obtained at less than its ‘retail price ($2.75). 
Until our first stock is exhausted, “Publie Opinion” may be had [| «+--+ ++ secre reer cere ence ener eee ee eeee ree eneeens 
: . $8.70 enclosed means send The New Republic and the 
with @ year of The New Republic Review of Reviews for a year and a FREE copy of 
both for $6.25 The Outline of History by H. G. Wells. 4-26-22 
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Yet millions of grown-ups and children unknowingly 
eat these slow poisons everyday 


In the city of Washington, recently, 
nearly a hundred people perished be- 
cause of the faulty construction of a 
motion picture theatre; the entire city 
mourned, the entire country was hor- 
rified. When the Titanic went down 
after ramming an iceberg, with a loss 
of some fifteen hundred souls, 
world stood aghast at the calamity; 
when the Lusitania was sunk without 
warning, the wanton destruction of 
life brought this country to the verge 
of war. Yet great as these tragedies 
were, they are almost like a May-party 
when compared with those going on 
every day all over the United States; 
and the strangest part of this colossal 
crime against humanily is—no one 
seems to know or care about it! 


In the last mortality statistics is- 
sued by the Census Director at Wash- 
ington, there were reported in the 
United States, for one year, the death 
of 400,000 children under ten years of 
age! The same report shows more 
than 100,000 deaths from tubercu- 
losis, nearly 60,000 from diarrhoea, 
50,000 from. cancer, 65,000 from 
Bright's disease—all mainly among 
grown-ups. And all the figures 
showed an increase over the previous 
year, and the previous year showed 
an increase over the year before that! 
And these deaths can be traced mainly 
to the stuff so brazenly called food by 
food-counterfeiters. 


’ Millions of children, whose parents 
would be shocked if they but knew, 
are literally being starved to death, 
yet they may be eating from tables 
preesies. under their load of so-called 

ood; tens of thousands of young men 
and women are entering fatherhood 
and motherhood so unfit as to almost 
guarantee the lifelong ill health, or 
quick death, of their offspring, yet 
they may spread 
a table solavishas 








to make a kin 
turn green wit 
envy. Millions 
of middle-a g ed 
men and women 
are becoming pre- 
maturely old and 
feeble through 
undernourish- 
ment, yet they 
may eat pound 
after pound at 
e meal. It 
oak to say that 
not one person in 
a hundred is as 
well, physically 
or mentally, as he 
could easily be if 
this colossal 
food-crime were 
not being com- 
mitted daily. 





Alfred W. McCann 











What is the reason? Can it be 
proved? What is the remedy? 


The reason for this condition of 
affairs is the abuse of natural foods, 
causing malnutrition, anemia, neu- 
rasthenia, Bright's disease, diabetes, 
cancer, tuberculosis, hardening of the 
arteries, and a host of other ills which 
find cozy homes in bodies unable to 
resist their ravages. Pigs—yes pigs. 
would die if fed an exclusive diet of 
“refined” cereals, “denatured” sweets 
and fats, “patent” (white) wheat 
flour, ““degerminated” corn flour, “‘pol- 
ished” rice, ‘“demineralized’’ corn 
starch, ‘“‘robbed"’ rye, “‘pearled” bar- 
ley, or “refined’’ sugar. Yet these 
foods, not fit for pigs, are eaten in 
practically every American home, 
every day! 


The wilful adulteration and devital- 
ization of Nature's foods, by y 
manufacturers, and the draining of 
foods by the unknowing housewife 
constitute the greatest tragedy in the 
history of humanity. 


‘Today we and our children are con- 
suming tons of jam made of 10% fruit, 
10% apple juice (made from the sul- 
phured skins and cores of the dried 
apple industry) 70% Emre sweet- 
ened with 10% sugar, all held together 
with sufficient phosphoric acid to 
make a “jelly”, and pees with 
the common “1/10 of 1% benzoate of 
soda" to prevent the mess from rot- 
ting! We are eating artificially stif- 
fened ice-cream, and synthetic pie 
filler, and coal-tar cake filler, and 
alum-hardened pickles, and tubercular 
raw milk, and typhoid-infested butter 

oleo, and marshmallows made of 
glue, and candy colored with ribbon 
dyes. Weare eating the grains minus 
the very life-giving elements without 
which death comes to horses and hogs 
and guinea pigs, and white mice, and 
chickens, and monkeys, and cows. 
We are cooking our vegetables and 
meats in a way that allows the valu- 
able iron, vitamines and other mineral 
ingredients to run down the drain 
pipe. We are eating poundage in- 
stead of strength. 


Chemical analysis shows that the 
human body is composed of 16 essen- 
tial elements; the soil also contains 
the same component ingredients; if 
any are removed fro-n the soil, plants 

w weak, stunted, and soon wilt. 

ilk, eggs, wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
or rye also contain the same 16 ele- 
ments; if any are removed, the human 
bedy grows weak, stunted, and soon 
wilts. Yet though a single ingredient be 
removed, these foods become impaired, 
modern manufacturing and cooking 
methods take away as many as 12 of 
these 16 ingredients! 


=>" 





Bad teeth, for example, are caused 
by a lack of calcium in the blood; 
should there be a deficiency of calcium 
in the blood the teeth and bones com- 
posed of calcium are robbed. If meat, 
minus its magnesium, potassium and 
calcium salts (as it is often eaten in 
the homes of millions) is fed to a dog 
or cat these animals will die more 
quickly than if not fed at all! 


These are but the most elemental 
facts about what you and your child 
put into your stomachs every day, at 
every meal. There are countless 
other facts equally important to your 
health and to the health of your child, 
and to the health of the nation. 


Alfred W. McCann has pared a monu- 
mental work which will go in history as 
the food crimes ever 


exposure of 
re , and the infallible guide as to what 
to eat for health and strength. Fearless of 


he 
shield to guard every family in the United 
States nat the awful toll now taken by 
adulterated. de, italizing foods. 

Don't think this matter does not affect you, 
for the next rain may ns Se =F family 
down with a sickness wh could be traced 
directly to the undernourished condition of 

bodies caused by foodiess foods. 


Don't feel that this does not concern you, 
for if your life or your children's lives are 
orth ything, it does. 


w 

this volume. Food is the source of all st 
of allenergy. Your health, your success in life, 
depends tomorrow upon what you eat today. 

Do not send any money now. Just mail the 
See SiS Titties hte So 
Seu ty, Ootucn toa" Pay see peomaan 6.08 
you urn mail. y . 
when the book arrives. Then return it after 
cae reamnation B you ave nok entiation’ & t 
it do more for your health than any other 
one factor you have seen or know about. The 
Present edition is limited apd you are urged to 


TRUTH PUBLISHING CO. 
; Dept. 11, S. E. 
1400 Broadway, New York 





TRUTH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 11, S. E. 
1400 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Alfred W. 
McCann's remarkable book, “The Science of Eating.” 
I will ey the postman $3.00 when the book arrives, 
but if | am not satisfied after 5 days examination, | 
a oo the book to you and you are to refund 
my $3.00. 




















